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THE TEMPLAR. 


ever till now, 





When men were fond, I smiled, I wondered how. 


“Amaury had succeeded. Baldwin 
on the throue of Jerusalem, ah un- 
quiet and tottering seat. He was 
obliged to wage constant” war with 
his infidel neighbours, who regarded 
him as an intruder, and hated him as" 
a'Christian. But the most powerful” 
of his foes, and eventually the con-— 
queror of the’ kingdom, was the Sul- 
tan Saladin, who was fast rising in 


power and fame, and ob day, 


- troops : 


Shakspeare. 
importance to the Christians. Amau- 


ry ordere@ it to be fortified, and sent 


a detachment of his army to guard 
the i ea from the attacks of the 
infidels.» Saladin being informed 


of this proceeding, and aware of the 


importance of the post, hastened 
thither with a numerous company of 
the result was a fierce con- 
flict, in which the Christians were 
worsted, and obliged to retire. None 


~ but the Templars’ and the Hospital- 


lers stood their ground ; and most of 
those were cut to pieces ere they 


Ce ee re rc ) — submit tothe’ disgrace of @ te- 
oii “the ‘fat of the ‘Temple. 
These institutions, ors es 


A small remnant of this flour- 
sie troop, among whom was Jou- 


rg, grand master of the Hospital- 
ee, “wed themséives by swimming 


t over the Jordan, and taking shelter in 


wis ‘excelled, a gloriou 


| nise Of a strong castle called Beaufort. The 
the valiant deeda.they were destined , 


following day Saladin departed, 
- leaving’s strong party in the contest- 
ed fort.: Meantime, the Christian sol- 
diers reclined in groupes about the 
castle, deploring their defeat, and 
cursing the Saracens. Aloof from the 
rest ‘sat a grey headed man, who 
21 
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leaned silently against the wall of 
the castle; his round red face wore 
an expression of grief, though truly 
this capacious stomach, and afore- 
mentioned rubicund countenance, be- 
tokened his acquaintance with care 
to be of but recent date. ‘ Why, 
Gastrio,’’ said one of his comrades, 
saluting him with a hearty slap on 
the shoulder, ‘* What makes thee 
sad ;—art dry, man 2?” ‘* It behoov- 
eth me to be sad,” said the esquire, 
‘* since I know not what hath befallen 
my poor master.” ‘ Thow an es- 
quire,” returned the other, ‘* and 
dost not know whether thy master be 
in Saladin’s clutches or Abraham’s 
bosom ?”” * Nay,’ chimed in a third, 
*“ you would have laughed, if rage 
at those infidel dogs would let 
thee, to have seen Gastrio’s prowess 
im battle—the dance that those great 
Turkish sabres led him ; now dodg- 
ing under a horse—now trying to hide 
that swelling paunch behind a tree ! 
Qh Gastrio, you should have been a 
General, you did so foil the enemy.” 
** T am of heavy bulk,” said Gastrio, 
looking complacently at his unwieldy 
form ; ‘‘ nevertheless, I marked some 
folks that were wondrous’ light of 
heels.” ‘Ha! thou hast it, com- 
rade,” said his companion; ‘ but 
come, Gastrio, it is want of drink that 
makes thee downcast.” |‘ Doubt- 
less,”’ returned the mourner, “ drink 
is an enlivener ; but it will not drown 
the thoughts of my poor master, Often 
have I carried him in mysarms ; and 


when his mother died, I brought him © 


to his grandsire in Italy ; but the old 


Turk, for he was no better, would 
not look at my pretty boy, so we 
trudged back again, and my master 
grew melancholy ; and by way ofa 
cure, he was made a Templar. In a 
fit of disgust, he took to a convent, 
and in a fit of disgust, Il took toa 
bottle.” Thus saying, he waddled 
off, and soon, thanks to his frequent 
libations, he forgot his own cares, and 
those of his master, in the fumes of 
strong liquor. 

While his servant is peacefully 
snoring, we will follow the Count 
Odo de St. Amand to the camp of 
the conqueror. The father of qur 
hero was descended from a noble 
Italian family. After the fashion of 
those days, he made a pilgrimage te 
Jerusalem, where he met a fair, but 
portionless orphan, whose attractions 
he could not resist, and whom he 
married ; incurring by that act the 
eternal displeasure of an implacable 
father. Odo was the only offspring 


of this short union, on whose auspi- 
ces. love. alone had smiled. His 
father received a. mortal wound in 
one of those frequent skirmishes that 
harrassed the Christians, and depriv- 
ed them of the flower of their chival- 


ry. He was brought, dying, to the 
arms of his fond wife, who, permit- 
ting no tears or useless wailings to in- 
terfere with her duties, locked in her 
heart its deadly grief, and soothed 
the bodily sufferings, and strengthen- 
ed the mental weakness, of her dying 
partner. To the cares of this invalu- 
able mother, the young Odo was in- 
debted forall the virtues that adorned 
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his character ; her gentle voice pour- 
ed the precepts of religion in his 
heart, and he caught from her elo- 
quence and talent, that love of learn- 
ing and ardent thirst for knowledge, 
which gave him a pre-eminence over 
his cotemporaries. In the midst of 
her maternal duties, the Countess St. 
Amand died, leaving her son to 
struggle with a boisterous world, with 
almost poverty, and the hostility of 
his father’s family. 

In obedience to his mother’s com- 
mands, St. Amand visited Italy. 
When he was so harshly repulsed by 
his aged grandsire, he returned to 
Palestine with a soured mind, and 
determined to consecrate himself as 
a Templar to the service of religion, 
and the defence of the Holy City. 
Had his mother lived to soothe his 
wounded feelings, and guide him by 
her advice, this step would have been 
at least postponed ; but St. Amand’s 
character was shaded by impetuosi- 
ty, impatience of wrong, and pertina- 
city. He took the vows of a Templar 
at fifteen, abjuring a world which he 
imagined he hated. His noble birth, 
his talents, zeal, and valour, rapidly 
raised him to the most important of- 
fices in the order, till, at the age of 
thirty-eight, he became Grand Mas- 
ter of the Templars. St. Amand’s 
mind and time, employed in severe 
study or laborious action, and accus- 
tomed to austere discipline; he bad 
never bestowed a thought upon those 
tender ties and endearing charities of 


domestic life whieh he had so» early» 


renounced. It is true, he loved to 
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dwell.on the virtues of his mother, 
and to bring to his fancy the noble 
beauty of her countenance ; and these 
recollections inspired him with a re- 
spect for the sex that had produced 
such a spirit; but he beheld with 
wonder, the ardent attachment they 
inspired, and smiled, half in pity, 
half in contempt, at the infatuation of 
his fellow-men ;_ but this toleration 
ceased at the gate of his convent ;— 
there he preserved the most rigorous 
decorum and discipline. His brother 
knights, less scrupulous, looked with 
surprise on the austerity of a young 
man so highly gifted by nature, and 
rendered by his talents so capable of 
pleasing. Gastrio, who had been the 
faithful servant of Count St. Amand, 
followed the fortunes of his son, and 
though sorely grieved at his young 
master’s resolution of becoming a 
Templar, his attachment overcoming 
his dislike of the convent, he assumed 
the inferior habit of the order; but 
neither his master’s advice or exam- 
ple could prevail upon Gastrio “to 
wear even the appearance of austeri- 
ty ; and his increasing bulk and 
jolly visage proclaimed, that though 
a Templar, he had not renounced 
the pleasures of goodliving. At the 
fatal battle of Jacob’s Ford, the grand 
master had signalized himself by his 
valour and intrepidity : he was the 

last to admit the idea of retreating, 

till at length he. was severely wound- 

ed—surrounded by. the enemy, and 

made their prisoner. He was car- 

ried in triumph before the conqueror. 

Saladin, who .‘* had nothing of the 
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barbarian but his birth,” Teceived 
him courteously, and offered to ran- 
som the grand-master on condition of 
the Templars restoring a nephew of 
the Sultan’s, who was a prisoner of 
the order. ‘ Templars, king Sala- 
din,” answered the knight, ‘* ask no 
ransom ; they ought to vanquish or 
die. It shall not be said of St. 
Amand, that he taught his knights to 
value their lives at gold and silver. 
A Templar’s ransom is his knife and 
girdle.” Saladin was pleased witb 
the knight’s courage and contempt of 
death, and perceiving he was wound- 
ed, he bade his attendants apply the 
proper remedies, and administer 
carefully to the wants of the prisoner. 
Many weeks elapsed before the 
Templar was able to rise from his 
couch of suffering ; he had been re- 
moved to Gaza, a town near the sea 
coast, where the Sultan frequently 
resided, and was placed in a house 
contiguous to the Serai, or palace of 
Saladin. 

“The healthful breezes of the ocean 
renewed the grand-master’s strength, 


~ and he was permitted to walk in the 


extensive garden annexed to his 
prison, which, surrounded on all 
sides by a high wall, seemed to forbid 
the hope of escape. Here, reclining 
beneath the shade of the lemon, whose 
flowers mingled their perfume with 
the fragrance of the roses that bloom- 
ed in profusion around him, Odo 
spent the listless hours. One morn- 
ing, when he was chafing at his tedious 
detention, and imagining the disorder 
his absence would create in the con- 


vent, he was startled from his un- 
pleasant reverie by the sound of a 
melodious female voice, as she sang, 
in a sprightly strain, 
By cheerful stream or silver spring 
We pass the sultry hours, 


While zephyrs sweetest odours bring, 
The spoils of rifled flowers. 


Some frame a love-lorn piteous tale, 
Some sing in accents gay, 

Or languid woo the fanning gale ; 
Thus glides the summer day. 


Nor ever to this peaceful spot 
Comes war in wild array— 
By noise or care molested not, 
We dream our lives away. 

St. Amand listened with pleased at- 
tention, and his dreams that night 
were often soothed by the soft notes 
of that harmonious voice. For many 
days was the knight charmed by the 
notes of the unseen songstress ; at 
length, unable to resist the impulse of 
curiosity, he succeeded, with great 
difficulty, and by the assistance of 
the branches of trees, in climbing the 
high wall which separated the gar- 
dens ; from his elevated post, and ef- 
fectually concealed by the foliage of 
the trees that shaded the wall, Odo 
beheld a spacious garden, embellished 
with the richest flowers, shaded by 
innumerable groves of lemon trees, 
while several fountains cooled the 
air, and afforded vigour to the plants 
around them ; but Odo threw a hasty 
glance over this luxuriant scene ; for, 
seated in a kind of pavilion which 
was open on all sides, his eyes fell 
upon a form of almost visionary beau- 
ty. She seemed, from the magnifi- 
cence of ber dress, and the respect- 
ful attendance of those around her, 
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to be of high rank ; golden coins, 
suspended by rich chains of the same 
metal, decorated her neck ; bands of 
pearl served to confine her luxuriant 
ringlets ; her ancles were bound with 
costly bracelets ; the extremities of 
her snowy feet were tinged with the 
roseate hue of the henna, while the 
slight aid of kohl gave additional 
richness to her dark eyelashes; a 
chemise of thinnest striped silk, 
pantaloons of the same, and an em- 
broidered caftan, completed her 
dress. ‘The heat of the weather had 
obliged her to throw aside her veil, 
and little yellow slippers, adorned 
with jewels ; she was reclining on 
cushions, playing with a tame bird, 
on which she lavished a thousand 
caresses. §$t. Amand could have 
gazed for ever upon the beauteous 
Saracen, who, unconscious of the ad- 
miration she excited, soon retired from 
the pavilion. Frequently did the 
Templar spend whole hours in listen- 
ing to the melodious accents, and be- 
holding with admiring eyes the match- 
less charms of the beauteous Turk. 
One day, when he reached his perch, 
the object of his gaze was unattended, 
and, overcome by the heat, she had 
fallen asleep. As if in envy of the 
innocent repose of this fair being, a 
glistening snake crept from its con- 
cealment toward her ; just then she 
waked, and espying her enemy, was 
motionless with fear ; in one instant 
St. Amand had leaped the wall, and 
crushed the serpent. His appear- 
ance seemed to inspire the fair one 
with as much terror as that of the rep- 





tile he had delivered her from ; catch- 
ing up her veil, she was hastily re- 
treating, when Odo involuntarily be- 
sought her in her own language to 
remain ; she stood irresolute; then, 
advancing to him, she said, ‘I thank 
thee, gentle stranger-—for sol judge 
thee by thy garb, though thou speak- 
est like an Arab.”’ The knight inform- 
ed her, that he was a Christian cap- 
tive ; and the conversation once com- 
menced, he succeeded in continuing 
it. At length he quitted the pa-, 
vilion reluctantly, and imagined he 
perceived a shade of regret pass over 
the brow of Orina, as she called her- 
self. It is not surprising that this in- 
terview was succeeded by many 
more ; and the secrecy and danger 
attending them gave charms to the 
stolen enjoyment. The days were no 
longer tedious—the convent was fast 
fading from his memory—and_ 5t. 
Amand had yielded his heart to the 
most ardent passion, ere he recollect- 
ed the iron bands that bound him. 
He who had so often viewed with 
contempt the weakness of his fellow 
men, now gazed with love on beau- 
ty’s eye. When these reflections 
rose on his mind, they brought an- 
guish with them; he resembled a 
man who wakes suddenly from a 
pleasing dream, and instead of the 
smiling scenes of his. slumber, be- 
helds a dizzy precipice at his feet— 
a threatening sky frowning over his 
head. To silence the still small 
voice in his bosom, that upbraided 
him with neglect of bis vow, he de- 
termined to bid the fair cause of his 
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wanderings farewell, and in the 
strict performance of his various du- 


‘ties, to find at once his consolation 
and cure. But as the hour drew 


nigh when he was wont to steal over 


the wall, while Orina waited with 


beating heart, he began to accuse 
himself of cruelty, in thus leaving 
her so abruptly, without one parting 
word ; he argued himself into a con- 
viction (for love is good at argument) 
that Orina possessed a right to know 
the reasons that bid him fly from her— 
‘* I may perform my duty without be- 
ing inhuman.” As he said this, he 
elimbed the wall, and entered the pa- 
vilion, where Orina was wailing for 
him : traces of anxiety were on her 
face, but they vanished at his ap- 
proach, and her beautiful eyes were 
bright with pleasure as she gayly chi- 
ded his stay. ‘The more unfortu- 
mate,”’ she continued, ‘‘ as we must 
part soon.” St. Amand leaned his 
head upon his hand ;_ then rising, he 
hastily traversed the floor ; slowly 
approaching the amazed girl, he said, 
in a melancholy manner, ‘‘ soon, and 
for ever.”’ “ Then Saladin hath given 
you liberty.—Generous Saladin ! 
but—” A deep blush overspread her 
face and bosom as she bent hereyes to 
the ground—“‘ What would’st thou say, 


' maiden?’ said St. Amand. “ It mat- 


ters not,’? she answered, with some 
bitterness, ‘‘ thou hast said we must 
part.” ‘Orina, thou knowest I am 
a Christian.’’ ‘* Orina would love 
the God that Odo loves” ‘* Hast 
thou not heard,’’ said St. Amand, 
** of the knights of the Temple—sure- 
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ly their fame hath even pierced these 
shades—Orina, I am a Templar.” 
The Turkish maiden bowed her head 
in sorrow, but she wept not; and, 
turning to the knight, said, ‘‘ I have 
heard of bands of Christians for- 
swearing the world, and renouncing 
all those tender ties that make life 
sweet ; but I dreamed not that thou 
wert one.of these. Christian knight, 
my heart was as calm as yon peaceful 
stream ; like it, smiling in the face 
of Heaven ; why didst thou come to 
trouble it, and turn its smiles to bit- 
terness ?’? As she spoke, she quit- 
ted the pavilion, and disappeared be- 
fore the conscience stricken Odo 
could detain her. ‘The following 
week passed heavily. Often did 
St. Amand’s eye turn toward the 
pavilion ; but, firm in his purpose, he 
approached it not. At length he was 
summoned to the presence of the Sul- 
tan, who, pressing the return of his 
nephew, gave the grand-master per- 
mission to depart to Jerusalem, where 
he arrived in safety ; his knights 
crowded round with joy, and reinsta- 
ted him in his dignity with triumph. 


But there was one Templar, who, | 
though he extended the hand of | 


friendly welcome, looked with a cold 


eye on QOdo's return. Guerin de | 
Montairgu, descended from a noble | 
line, was as haughty as he was © 


9 


valiant. Not content with the dig- j 


nities he possessed, he aspired to the a 
chair of-the grand-master, which, on | | 
the disappearance and supposed death = 
of St. Amand, seemed within his 4 


reach. From these ambitious dreams / 
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he was unpleasantly awakened by 
the grand-master’s return ; but while 
malice rankled in his heart, be was 
foremost to welcome the superior 
with smiles of cordiality. 

In the mountains of Phenicia, be- 
tween the towns of Tortosa and 
Tripoli, there dwelt a tribe of ban- 
ditti, as rough and savage as the 
rocks that sheltered them ; they were 
blindly devoted to the will of their 
chief, who took no other title but that 
of Senior, or Old; and the Se- 
nior, er Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, held even kings in tribute— 
This little state consisted only of 
some castles built on mountains and 
high rocks, but the vales between 
were inhabited by a ferocious people, 
who were so resolute and desperate, 
that their neighbours, though more 
powerful, dared not attack them. 

It was at the entrance of the passes 
leading to these mountains, that a 
Turkish youth, weary and bewil- 
dered, was encountered by a party 
of these Hasassins, as they were em- 
phatically ealled, from a Syrian word 
signifying to kill in the night. He 
was immediately conducted to the 
presence of their chief, who was seat- 
ed in a rude ball of his castle, sur- 
rounded by a group of savage-looking 
men. From the slight shade of grey 
that mingled with the raven hue of 
his immense mustachios, he might be 
judged aman past the middle age ; 
he was of stately presence ; and save 
that an expression of sternness shaded 
his features; they’ would have been 
termed haudgome ; and his manner, 


though abrupt and rude, partook not 
of the ferociousness of those around 
him. After exchanging a few words 
with the party, he turned to their 
prisoner. ‘* Who art thou that wan- 
derest alone in these mountains ?” 
‘*A poor wayfaring traveller,” an- 
swered the boy, ‘** who, missing my 
way. wandered with confused steps to 
‘* You tremble,’” 
said the chief, ‘* I believe thou art a 
spy ; thou may’st well shake, if thou 
hast ever heard of me.” ‘ I have 
heard of thee, Senior ; that thy agents 


these domains.”’ 


stab princes and sovereigns in their 
very palaces, surrounded by their 
guards ; that thou never forgivest an 
offence ; but I have also heard that 
thy dagger thirsts not for meaner 
blood ; therefore, I fear not, for I 
never harmed thee, and am an insect 
not worth the crushing.” ** Art thou 
not a spy ?” ‘** I have spoke the truth 
to thee, even by the holy sepulchve 
of the prophet.” ** Have a care,” said 
the Senior to his attendants, *“ of 
this stripling, and when morning 
dawns, conduct him from the moun- 
tains.”” Thus saying, he left the hall, 
and the men arranging themselves 
into groupes, took no notice of the 
prisoner, who, after accepting of the 
refreshments set before him, reclined 
in an attitude of repose, and sleep 
was fast stealing over his senses, when 
a dialogue between two men near him, 
caught his ear, and banished tranquil- 
lity from his thoughts. ‘* Thou hast 
missed a rare job Mustapha,”’ said 
one of the “men in an under tone. 


‘“What has happened,’ inquired 
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Mustapha. ‘‘ Thou. knowest our 
master seut a message of peace to 
king Ainaury, who received it kindly 
and dismissed the envoy with rich 
presents ; he had left Jerusalem, and 
was journeying in peace, when a 
fierce Templar fell upon and slew 
him. The grand-master, who has 
scarce returned from the prison of Sa- 
ladin, refuses to give up the traitor ; 
thou canst guess the rest. I have 
my instructions; and the haughty 
Odo’s days are numbered.” “I 
envy thee, Jafer,” returned his com- 
panion ; ‘“* thou wilt revenge our com- 
rade, and gain the favour of the chief ; 
but hist! that Turkish boy starts as 
if he hath heard us.”’ ‘* He starts in 
his dreams then, for his eyes are 
closed,” said Jafer. They retired 
further from the youth, and he beard 
no more of their plans. He had 
heard enough, however, to determine 
him, and at break of day he began 
his journey to Jerusalem. The 
grand-master of the Templars was 
presiding at his council, when a youth, 
covered with dust, and almost over- 
come with fatigue and heat, was 
brought before him. He bent his knee 
toSt. Amand ‘My Lord, I am a 
poor pilgrim, who of late having lost 
my road, wandered in the Hasassins 
dominions, and was detained one 
night. I by accident overheard, that, 
for some offence, the noble Odo was 
sentenced to die by the avenging 
poniard. I have hastened hither, 
fearing each moment’s delay would 
prove fatal ; even now, as I entered 
the gate of the city, I beheld thine 
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enemy.”’ This tale, though wild and 
incoherent, was too probable, and 
was in a few minutes confirmed by 
the appearance of Jafer, who was se- 
cured the instant he entered the con- 
vent. He disdained to conceal his 
bloody errand, and defied their tor- 
tures ; for it was the belief of- these 
wretches, that when they died in the 
execution of their master’s orders, a 
delicious paradise awaited their co- 
ming. 

When the ruffian was removed, the 
grand-master turned to his preserver : 
‘‘Who art thou, generous boy ?” 
‘* A friendless orphan, my lord, who 
would fain seek refuge in this holy 
order.”” ‘Art thou a Christian.” 
The youth bowed, and made the 
sign of the cross. ‘‘ Why art thou 
arrayed in infidel garments ?” in- 
o 5 
have been from my youth a prisoner 
of the Turks, and but lately found 
means to break my captivity.”” Odo 
approached the youth, and laying his 
hand kindly on his shoulder, said, 
‘thou hast preserved my life, and 
shall not find me reckless of the ser- 
vice.” The pilgrim seemed to trem- 
ble beneath his touch ; and in a weak 
tone, complaining of weariness, he was 
conducted to an apartment, and re- 
freshments provided for him. 

Gastrio, feeling grateful to the pre- 
server of his master, wished to render 
him every attention ; but his kind- 
ness was met with reserve, and he 
was soon tired of doing favours, as 
he expressed himself, to one who took 
them as if they were injuries. The 


quired the frowning Montairgu. 
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youth had been appointed to attend 


the Templars. ‘The Saracen prince 
seemed pleased with his attendant, 
and often sought his society. One 
morning Gastrio perceived Safadine 
and the youth in earnest conversa- 
tion as they walked under the shading 
trees of the convent garden. Cu- 
rious to learn the subject of their 
conference, he stole near them, and 
placed himself in a situation where he 
might safely listen. Apparently, the 
information he gained was of an as- 
tonishing nature ; he retreated to the 
other side of the garden, crossing 
himself violently, and calling upon 
all, and more saints than he had ever 
heard of ; when he reached the house, 
he inquired for his master, but was 
told that he was engaged in important 
business. Gastrio turned away dis- 
appointed, when he was met by 
Guerin de Montairgu, who was by no 
means a favourite of the old man’s ; 
but, bursting with his secret, even 
Guerin was welcome ; and as he ap- 
proached, Gastrio gave him a know- 
ing look, while he stroked his chin 
with much gravity, and half repressed 
a chuckling laugh ; the knight stop- 
ped ; ** Why, Gastrio, thou art over- 
taken in liquor.” ** Overtaken in 
liquor,”’ said Gastrio, offended, ‘a 
man may not smile but he hath a bot- 
tle thrown at his head ; but most no- 
ble knight, it behooveth me to inform 
you that the devil has come amongst 
us.” ** Yes, Gastrio, in the shape of 
a fat old man.”? ‘* Worse than that, 
good knight ; verily, in the shape of a 
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woman—nay, an you disbelieve, ask 
the young pilgrim; may I live upon 
herbs and spring water, if she be not 
a woman, and a wondrous fair one.’’ 

It is impossible to describe the 
rage and consternation of the knights, 
when they understood that a woman 
had been harboured in their holy con- 
vent. Jealous of the reputation of 
the order, they determined to wash 
out this stain in the blood of the in- 
truder. The ignorant bigotry of 
some, and the malice of the few en- 
lightened, the foremost of whom was 
Montairgu, soon found accusations of 
the blackest nature. It was disco- 
vered, from the dazzling whiteness 
of her neck and arms, that the swar- 
thy hue of her face was assumed, 
which, by proper applications, was 
restored to its natural fairness. But 
the most damning proof was a small 
amulet, which she wore suspended 
by a gold chain in her bosom ; on it 
were inscribed magic words, as they 
were pleased to consider them, while 
trembling, they crossed themselves as 
they examined it. In vain the pri- 
soner alleged that it was a mere 
trinket, rendered valuable by a line 
from the Koran. They beheld sor- 
cery written in every line of her 
face, and feared even to listen to her 
voice, which was indeed soft enough 
to charm any heart that superstition 
had not turned to stone. 

The council was immediately as- 
sembled ; the grand-master took his 
place, and the prisoner was intro- 
duced. She had petitioned for fe- 
male habiliments, which were pro- 
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cured for her; her face and form were 
enveloped in the large veil in which 
the women of those ages were used 
to conceal themselves. Before the 
trial commenced, Guerin handed to 
the grand-master the charm which 
was found upon the accused. St. 
Amand crossed himself as he received 
it ; but when his eyes fel! on its well- 
remembered characters, the amulet 
dropped from his hand, and a deep 
groan bespoke the struggling emotion 
of his soul. The knights, perceiving 
his agitation, imputed it to the witch- 
ery of the sorceress, and became more 
eager for her punishment. Not so 
the penetrating Guerin ; he knew 
the grand-master, though young, was 
more enlightened than any of his 
companions ;. and saw that there was 
some mystery connected with this 
trinket, which he vowed, if possible, 
to unravel. ‘‘ If he should love this 
girl, he is young, and with all his aus- 
terity, he has a heart.” While 
Guerin was muttering these suspicions 
to himself, the grand-master had no- 
ticed the expression of his counte- 
nance ; and, rousing his mind from 
the sudden shock it had received, he 
endeavoured to regain his wonted 
firmness. The prisoner was com- 
manded to lay aside her veil ; she 
avas obeying witb a reluctant hand, 
when a Templar near her removed 
it roughly from her head. Her long 
tresses spread overher form ; and this 
public exposure of her face, in so de- 
graded a situation, called to her 
cheeks the most lovely blushes. The 
austerest knight there felt, for an in- 





stant, the touching appeal of beauty. 


‘St. Amand darted one glance toward 


the prisoner ; and save the conyul- 
sive quivering of his lip, he betrayed 
no emotion: but there was trouble 
at his heart, which no words could 
have expressed ; for that hasty look 
had given his fears a fatal confirma- 
tion. It was Orina. ‘* Maiden,’’ 
said the grand-master, ‘‘ answer in 
truth, who art thou?” she replied 
firmly, ‘‘ the niece of Saladin, and the 
only sister of Safadine.—For him,” 
she continued, casting down her eyes, 
‘¢ | assumed this disguise ; for I doubt- 
edif he yetlived.”” The prince Sa- 
fadine was brought before the council, 
and acknowledged his sister ; but even 
this proof could not mitigate the se- 
verity of her judges. Orina had not 
one friend there, save in the breast of 
him who might not reveal his senti- 
ments. 

The trial, if so it might be called, 
proceeded, When the accusations 
of being a spy, an infidel, and a sorce- 
ress, were read to her, and the proofs, 
such as they were, produced against 
her, the grand-master addressed the 
prisoner—‘‘ Maiden, hast thou ought 
to say in thy defence ?”’ Orina look- 
ed around her: nought but stern and 
frowning faces met her eye ; there 
was one face she dared not glance at. 
**I see,’ she said, ‘* I have little to 
hope from my prejudiced judges ; the 
eloquence of Mahomet would not con- 
vince ye of my guiltlessness *’ ‘ In- 
fidel accursed,’ said Guerin, ‘‘ how 
darest thou blaspheme even in this 
holy place.” ‘‘ Alas! stern knight,” 
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she answered, “I speak but by my 
faith ;” then kneeling down, she con- 
tinued, in a solemn manner, with 
clasped hand and uplifted eyes, 
«* By that God whom we all worship 
and fear, I protest my innocence of 
the crimes laid at my charge ; and 
by his sacred name, I charge ye to 
take heed, Christians, that under 
colour of serving religion, you do 
not follow the suggestions of your own 
hearts.” The dread of death lent 
her courage ; and, holding out her 
fair and rounded arm, she said, ‘‘ the 
power is given you to spill every 
drop that swells these veins ; but for- 
get not, God is the avenger of the 
innocent one.”’. She ceased, and a 
death-like silence prevailed in the 
council room. The elder part of the 
assembly were moved by her appeal ; 
and the young knights were as deep- 
ly touched by her beauty, as her 
eloquence. The result of a long de- 
liberation was, a resolve to prove 
her guilt or innocence by means of 
the ceremony of ordeal. This cere- 
mony was of two kinds ; fire and wa- 
ter. The former was reserved for 
criminals of high rank; while the 
latter was allotted to common offen- 
ders. Orina, asan infidel and a sor- 
ceress, was not, therefore, entitled to 


the ordeal of fire. Their determina- 


tion made, the grand-master announ- 
ced to the prisoner, that the court 
mercifully allowed her an opportu- 
nity of testifying her innocence by 
granting her the privilege of ordeal. 
‘* To-morrow noon,” he continued, 
“thou wilt be summoned before this 
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council, in their presence to immerse 
thine arms in boiling water : art thou 
innocent, the water shall pass over 
thee, and leave thy flesh unscathed ; 
if thou art guilty, why let the fire 
do its work, and God grant thee his 
mercy.” With outstretched hands, 
and suspended breath, Orina had lis- 
tened to this terrible sentence. ‘“* Mer- 
cy,” she repeated wildly ; ‘* yes, the 
mercy of the serpent, who blasts his 
victim with his noxious breath, ere 
he in pity kills him.” ‘ Lead ber 
hence,” commanded St. Amand. 
Orina paused, and fixed her eyes for 
the first time on the face of her judge, 
with an expression that sent the chill- 
ed blood receding to his heart ; then, 
gathering her veil about her, she 
quitted the chamber, and was con- 
ducted to her prison, where she was 
left to her own wretched reflections. 
During her trial, pride and indigna- 
tion had afforded her some show of 
fortitude, with something of haughti- 
ness. She possessed all the impetu- 
osity attributed to the eastern cha- 
racter, but courage was foreign from 
her heart. Reared in the shade of 
solitude, among flowers as fair as 
herself—far from the turmoil of 
busy life—surrounded by obsequious 
slaves, eager to anticipate the scarce 
uttered wish, Orina possessed as little 
fortitude as self command. The 
young and handsome Christian soon 
won her heart ; but when he explain- 
ed his situation, her native pride and 
virtue taught her to fly him ; so, 
when he departed, her passion, over- 
coming her sense of propriety, urged 
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her to follow him ; the consequences 
of ‘this act of madness were inevita- 
ble death. Orina’s heart sunk with- 
in her at this idea ; nor was it un- 
natural, that to a girl of seventeen, 
who a short time before had reposed 
in all the magnificence that Turkish 
luxury was wont to indulge in, the 
thought of death should bring terrors 
unutterable. In vain she repeated 
to herself, that, heart broken and dis- 
appointed, she had nothing to live 
for ; she felt that it is difficult to re- 
linquish breath, though it be drawn 
in agony ; to descend to the grave, 
though wandering and weary, we 
have no other resting place. Over- 
come by terror, the wretched girl sat 
as stupified ; nor did the entrance 
of ‘one who cautiously ‘barred the 
door after him arouse her. ‘* Ori- 
na,” said the grand-master ; she did 
not raise her head. He touched the 
fair hand, that hung listless at her 
side ; it was cold, as if death had an- 
ticipated the sentence of her judges. 
** Orina, speak to me ; I have come 
to save thee.” She looked at him 
wildly, but’ recovering from her 
alarm, she said, “ thou hast tarried 
long, St. Amand’: I feared you would 
not come to bid Orina farewell, and 
forgive her for loving thee too dearly. 
‘You did not dare to live for me ; but 
‘it cheers me in these horrors, that I 
shall die for Odo.” ‘Nay, maiden, 
-talk not of death,” said Odo; * thou 
artinnocent, and thou wilt triumph.” 
“Have then,” inquired’Orina, ‘‘ the 
delusions of ‘superstition so blinded 
‘your eyes, that you do not perceive 
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that this trial of my innocence is 
death in his most fearful form ? Does 
St. Amand, indeed, call this mockery 
of justice, mercy?”  ‘‘ Be calm, 
Orina; trust to me,” returned St. 
Amand ;—“‘ when they shall bring 
thee before the council, take cou- 
rage, and boldly plunge thine arms in 
the boiling fluid. Time presses; I 
must leave thee ; I fear I am suspect- 
ed; even now my steps may be 
watched ; be of good cheer, sweet ; 
I would peril my life, ere you should 
meet with injury ; we will meet 
again, and all will be explained.” 
Softly unbarring the door, he retreat- 
ed. Exhausted’ by the sufferings of 
the day, and somewhat re-assured by 
the promises of the grand-master, 
Orina sunk into a deep, but disturbed 
slumber, for her dreams were haunted 
by the images of her stern accusers, 
and the tortures they had sentenced 
her to endure. 

The morning dawned brightly, and 
the prisoner endeavoured to strength- 
en her heart to meet the approaching 
trial. The strong excitement of her 
mind gave to her cheek the rich 
glow of health, and beamed in her 
eye with unnatural lustre. Devested 
of kohl and henna, those indispensa- 
ble requisites for a Turkish toilette, 
she shone in her own native and per- 
fect loveliness. At length the dreaded 
summons came, and Orina was con- 
ducted to the council room, now filled 
with spectators. A kind of grate, con- 
taining fiery coals, was placed nearly 
in the centre of the apartment, opposite 
the seat of the grand-master. A large 
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vessel, filled with water, in which was 
a stone that the prisoner was to 
take out, was then brought in, and 
placed over the fire. The water was 
blessed and consecrated; and as 
these ceremonies occupied some time, 
it boiled and bubbled before they 
were finished. Orina beheld these 
preparations with speechless horror ; 
To her distended eyes, the cauldron 
seemed to dilate to an ocean; the 
bubbling of the fluid sounded in her 
ears as the waves of the sea when 
they lash the shore in their fury. She 
closed her eyes on the scene, and un- 
consciously uttered, ‘‘ Odo, where 
art thou ?”’? The arrangements finish- 
ed, the grand-master rose, and ad- 
dressed the prisoner: ‘“‘ Maiden, if 
thou hast a clear conscience, ap- 
proach boldly, and let thy innocence 
be testified.”” Every. eye was bent 
upon Orina, and every breath held 
in anxiety. She stood pale and mo- 
tionless ; her arms crossed on her 
bosom ; then, as if in desperation, 
she approached the vessel with hur- 
ried: steps, and plunged her arms in 
its scalding contents. Cruel and bi- 
gotted as most of her judges were, 
they were yet men ; and, at this mo- 
ment, every heart there shuddered. 
Orina withdrew her arms from the 
cauldron, and laid the stone which it 
contained onthe ground. Her arms 
were then immediately enfolded in 
linen, which was sealed, and she was 
re-conducted to her apartment, there 
to abide for the space of seventeen 
days, when she was to appear before 
the council, and the covering remov- 





ed, to expose her arms to their in- 
spection. Slowly passed these tedious 
days; at length, the term elapsed ; 
crowds of anxious spectators assem- 
bled. Orina was led to the council 
room ; the seals that fastened the linen 
were examined and found unbroken, 
the covering was removed, and the 
prisoner held out her arms. They 
were without spot or wound. A 
murmur of astonishment ran through 
the crowd. The grand-master pro- 
nounced her innocent, and Orina was 
led, fainting from her exertions, to 
her apartment, while the spectators 
separated, confirmed in their super- 
stition, and amazed at the miracle. 
Even Guerin de Montairgu, though 
much astonished, and not a little sus- 
picious, could find no clue to guide 
him through the mystery. The 
grand-master had heard much of 
these monkish miracles ; and, inquir- 
ing in them, discovered the pious 
frauds, little imagining, that he should 
ever have occasion to practice them. 
He had entrusted the management of 
his scheme to Gastrio, who felt re- 
morse for the sufferings he had caused 
Orina, and to another faithful attend- 
ant. When the cauldron was. half 
filled with water, oil was substituted 
in the same quantity ; thus when the 
water bubbled through the oil] to the 
surface,. and appeared to boil, the 
oil was only temperately heated. 
Odo found. no difficulty in persuading 
the two holy. brothers, whose task it 
was to consecrate the water, to ac- 
cede to the plan, as they were con- 
scious. that the miracle would fasten 
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their shackles still firmer on the minds 
of the ignorant. Orina perceived the 
deceit, the moment she touched the 
fluid ; and however inclined, for St. 
Amand’s sake, to revere his religion, 
and open her heart to its precepts, 
her soul, at this moment, revolted 
from the grossness of their supersti- 
tion, and the impiety of their frauds. 
The day was closing, when 5t. 
Amand, with cautious steps, sought 
the chamber of Orina. He appeared 
agitated—‘*Orina, you must depart ; 
your enemy, and mine, Montairgu, 
beholds me with suspicion, and al- 
ready hatches new plots for thy de- 





_ struction. At dawn of day thy brother 


Safadine is to depart, under escort, to 
the Sultan’s posts ; ye are alike, and 
in Safadine’s garb, Orina may escape 
unnoticed””—* And leave him to the 
fury of ‘your christian knights ; 
No, Odo, I fear to die, but more to 
risk my brother’s life.” With solemn 
assurances of his safety, and pledging 
himself to protect her brother, Odo 
prevailed upon Orina to escape. 
“Here,” he continued, “is Safa- 
dine’s apparel ; disguise thyself with 
it; ere the sun shall rise, one will 
conduct thee to thy brother's prison, 
whence thou wilt depart.” He took 
het robe and pressed it to his lips, 
and struggling for firmness, said, 
“ Maiden, farewell !” Orina gazed 
on him ; the tearful eloquence of her 
eyes shook her ldver’s resolution ; he 
kissed her hand fervently—* trea- 
sure of my heart—dear Orina.” She 
wept upon hiis hands. As he bent 
over her, his cross fell from his bo- 
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som ; the sight of that holy monitor 
restored his self-command. “ Give 
me this cross,” said Orina ; “I will 
weep over it, and think of thee.” 
Odo unclasped the chain ; then, not 
trusting himself to speak, he gently 
released his hand from the grasp of 
her soft fingers, and retired from the 
apartment. When the morning broke, 
Gastrio consigned Orina to the care 
of the escort, and when he reported 
his success to his master, he could not 
forbear adding, ‘* I hope, under fa- 
vour of the Blessed Mother, that I 
have washed my hands of the sex; 
I never knew any thing but turmoil 
and trouble, where a woman was con- 
cerned.” 

Meantime, the counterfeit Safadine 
was pursuing her dreary way. At 
the conclusion of a long day, they en- 
tered Habroun. Orina had remarked 
with fear the suspicious looks that 
her party from time to time regarded 
her with, and the strictness with 
which they watched her. Alarmed 
at the deportment of her conductors, 
she resolved to dispense with their 
attendance. She was well acquaint- 
ed with the adjacent country, having 
‘resided many years at Gaza; that 
place was, however, too distant, to 
hope to reach it before her conduc- 
tors ; but the Bedouins of Gaza en- 
camped within a league of the moun- 
tains that bound Habroun, and Orina 
well knew, that no suppliant ever ap- 
proached the Arab tent in vain. At 
noon of night the fugitive fled from 
her escort: fear lent her the strength 
that love had once before imparted, 











and when the sun again gladdened 
the world with its beams, they lighted 
Orina to the tents of the children of 
the desert. . The principal Shaik or 
Emir, was sitting at the entrance of 
his tent, when the weary traveller 
prostrated herself before him, and 
implored shelter and_ protection. 
‘*Rise, and be welcome,” said the 
old man ; and these few words se- 
cured to the stranger protection and 
kindness. Dates soaked in melted 
butter, sour milk, and part of a roast- 
ed kid, were offered to their guest ; 
while her host himself washed her 
swoln and burning feet. Orina shared 
the hospitality of the Arabs for some 
days ; during which time they had 
never, according to their custom, ask- 
ed her who she was, or whence she 
came. The appellation of stranger 
and guest was comprehensive enough 
to these simple people, who, though 
they were stained with the vices 


‘natural to their savage life, could 


boast of virtues rarely found in civi- 
lized societies. 

In noting the manners, and en- 
deavouring to conciliate the regard of 
her host, Orina strove to cheer her 
spirits. They were wont, after the 
daily toil was over, to assemble in a 
circle round the nashid, or story tel- 
ler, and listen with profound atten- 
tion to his romances, which were the 
more admired, as they were the more 
marvellous. One evening, when they 
were assembled, Orina perceived by 
the eagerness with which the Arabs 
drew around, that the nashid was one 
of good repute. After a few mo- 
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ments profound silence, he broke in- 
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to the following rhapsody : 

«Who was fairer among the tribes 
than the young Zeli: who. among 
the sons of the desert bolder than 
Hamman. He would guide with a 
firm hand the most furious steed, and 
wo to the man against whom Ham- 
man lifted the lance in anger. One 
day, when Zeli and her sisters went 
to draw water, the pail slipped from 
her hand into the well; as she bent 
forward to reach the sinking vessel, 
her veil fell from her face, and the 
young Shaik passing, beheld that 
beauteous countenance, and met the 
glance of those dark eyes, more soft 
than those of the fearful Gazelle ; and 
when, covering her blushing cheeks, 
she swiftly retreated, her ancles shone 
fair and polished as the bands of 
shining glass that bound them ; and 
her steps were light as.those of the 
young filly—as, half in fear, half in 
sport, she bounds across the plains. 
Inspired by love, the young ,Ham- 
man watched each day for the steps 
of Zeli, but she came surrounded 
by her companions, concealed in 
her enyious veil. Hamman’s soul 
pines in secret, for Zeli is the daugh- 
ter of a richer Shaik ; there is blood 
between them ; how then may they 
be wedded ? One evening, when the 
moon smiled on the desert, Hamman 
sate down by Zeli’s tent, and sung, 
ina plaintive voice, the delights of 
mutual love—the pangs of unrequi- 
ted tenderness. If thou wilt smile on 
the warlike and the bold, fly with him 
over the desert—he will weave for 
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their shackles still firmer on the minds 
of the ignorant. Orina perceived the 
deceit, the moment she touched the 
fluid ; and however inclined, for St. 
Amand’s sake, to revere his religion, 
and open her heart to its precepts, 
her soul, at this moment, revolted 
from the grossness of their supersti- 
tion, and the impiety of their frauds. 
The day was closing, when 5t. 
Amand, with cautious steps, sought 
the chamber of Orina. He appeared 
agitated—‘* Orina, you must depart ; 
your enemy, and mine, Montairgu, 
beholds me with suspicion, and al- 
ready hatches new plots for thy de- 





_struction. At dawn of day thy brother 


Safadine is to depart, under escort, to 
the Sultan’s posts ; ye are alike, and 
in Safadine’s garb, Orina may escape 
unnoticed” —* And leave him to the 
fury of your christian knights ; 
No, Odo, I fear to die, but more to 
risk my brother’s life.” With solemn 
assurances of his safety, and pledging 
himself to protect her brother, Odo 
prevailed upon Orina to escape. 
“Here,” he continued, “is Safa- 
dine’s apparel ; disguise thyself with 
it; ere the sun shall rise, one will 
conduct ‘thee to thy brother's prison, 
whence thou wilt depart.”” He took 
her robe and pressed it to his lips, 
and struggling for firmness, said, 
“ Maiden, farewell !’? Orina gazed 
on him ; the tearful eloquence of her 
eyes shook her ldver’s resolution ; be 
kissed her hand fervently —*‘ trea- 
sure of my heart—dear Orina.” She 
wept upon his hands. As he bent 
over her, his cross fe!l from his bo- 
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som ; the sight of that holy monitor 
restored his self-command. ‘“ Give 
me this cross,” said Orina ; “I will 
weep ‘over it, and think of thee.” 
Odo unclasped the chain ; then, not 
trusting himself to speak, he gently 
released his hand from the grasp of 
her soft fingers, and retired from the 
apartment. When the morning broke, 
Gastrio consigned Orina to the care 
of the escort, and when he reported 
his success to his master, he could not 
forbear adding, ‘‘ I hope, under fa- 
vour of the Blessed Mother, that I 
have washed my hands of the sex; 
I never knew any thing but turmoil 
and trouble, where a woman was con- 
cerned.” 

Meantime, the counterfeit Safadine 
was pursuing her dreary way. At 
the conclusion of a long day, they en- 
tered Habroun. Orina had remarked 
with fear the suspicious looks that 
her party from time to time regarded 
her with, and the strictness with 
which they watched her. Alarmed 
at the deportment of her conductors, 
she resolved to dispense with their 
attendance. She was well acquaint- 
ed with the adjacent country, having 
‘resided many years at Gaza; that 
place was, however, too distant, to 
hope to reach it before her conduc- 
tors ; but the Bedouins of Gaza en- 
camped within a league of the moun- 
tains that bound Habroun, and Orina 
well knew, that no suppliant ever ap- 
proached the Arab tent in vain. At 
noon of night the fugitive fled from 
her escort: fear lent her the strength 
that love had once before imparted, 
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and when the sun again gladdened 
the world with its beams, they lighted 
Orina to the tents of the children of 
the desert. |The principal Shaik or 
Emir, was sitting at the entrance of 
his tent, when the weary traveller 
prostrated herself before him, and 
implored shelter and protection. 
‘‘ Rise, and be welcome,” said the 
old man ; and these few words se- 
cured to the stranger protection and 
kindness. Dates soaked in melted 
butter, sour milk, and part of a roast- 
ed kid, were offered to their guest ; 
while her host himself washed her 
swoln and burning feet. Orina shared 
the hospitality of the Arabs for some 
days ; during which time they had 
never, according to their custom, ask- 
ed her who she was, or whence she 
came. The appellation of stranger 
and guest was comprehensive enough 
to these simple people, who, though 
they were stained with the vices 


‘natural to their savage life, could 


boast of virtues rarely found in civi- 
lized societies. 

In noting the manners, and en- 
deavouring to conciliate the regard of 
her host, Orina strove to cheer her 
spirits. They were wont, after the 
daily toil was over, to assemble in a 
circle round the nashid, or story tel- 
ler, and listen with profound atten- 
tion to his romances, which were the 
more admired, as they were the more 
marvellous. One evening, when they 
were assembled, Orina perceived by 
the eagerness with which the Arabs 
drew around, that the nashid was one 


of good repute. After a few mo- 


ments profound silence, he broke in- 
to the following rhapsody : 

** Who was fairer among the tribes 
than the young Zeli: who. among 
the sons of the desert bolder than 
Hamman. He would guide with a 
firm hand the most furious steed, and 
wo to the man against whom Ham- 
man lifted the lance in anger. One 
day, when Zeli and her sisters went 
to draw water, the pail slipped from 
her hand into the well; as she bent 
forward to reach the sinking vessel, 
her veil fell from her face, and the 
young Shaik passing, beheld that 
beauteous countenance, and met the 
glance of those dark eyes, more soft 
than those of the fearful Gazelle ; and 
when, covering her blushing cheeks, 
she swiftly retreated, her ancles shone 
fair and polished as the bands of 
shining glass that bound them ; and 
her steps were light as.those of the 
young filly—as, half in fear, half in 
sport, she bounds across the plains. 
Inspired by love, the young ,Ham- 
man watched each.day for the steps 
of Zeli, but she came surrounded 
by her companions, concealed in 
her envious veil. Hamman’s soul 
pines in secret, for Zeli is the daugh- 
ter of a richer Shaik ; there is blood 
between them ; how then may they 
be wedded ? One evening, when the 
moon smiled on the desert, Hamman 
sate down by Zeli’s tent, and sung, 
ina plaintive voice, the delights of 
mutual love—the pangs of unrequi- 
ted tenderness. If thou wilt smile on 
the warlike and the bold, fly with him 
over the desert—he will weave for 
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thee a tent, and win pelisses and rings 
of fine silver, for the maid whom he 
loveth.”” The tent opened ; a:soft 
voice answered, ‘‘ Peace be to thee, 
gentle Shaik ; but if thou lovest Zeli, 
go to Zeli’s father, for Alla smiles not 
on the disobedient.” Hamman en- 
tered the tent of Shaik Aman; he 
asked him with a beating heart, for 
his daughter Zeli. ‘* How dost thou 
ask,O! sonof Eben,” said the Shaik, 
‘+ for gifts of peace, when thy house 
is my foe, and my house thine en- 
emy ; if thou wilt purchase the blood, 
peradventure there shall be peace 
between us.” ‘*I have neither ca- 
mels or herds; O! Shaik,’? answered 
Hamman ;** but I have a good lance, 
anda fleet mare ; 1 will return with 
rich booty, or perish by the way.” 
He went, and was strong in the fight, 
triumphant in battle ; he spread be- 
fore the Shaik the spoils of the ene- 
my. ‘*Son of Eben,’ said Aman, 
‘* render to me one service, and these 
riches, and Zeli, the child of my age, 
will I give unto thee. Llamold and 
feeble, with no sons to stand in my 
places;, bring me, O! youth, the 
spoils of the destroyer of my son.” 
Hamman has. gone to avenge the fa- 
ther of Zeli; his enemy is strong 
and furious: Hamman calls upon 
Alla, and caresses his faithful steed ; 
‘* shrink not, constant friend, for now 
isthe day of need.” They have 
raised their lances; the points glitter 
in thesun; they advance their hor- 
ses ; Mahomet !—-the ground shakes 
asthey meet; they have struck their 
lances, and their steeds sweat blood, 
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Blench-not, ‘son of Ebeh! think of 
thy promised bride. They grapple 
with mighty force ; Hamman hath 
raised his terrible arm: One hath 
fallen—the murderer bites the earth 
in shame and agony—aAlla be prais- 
ed—thus be it with bloody men. 
Hamman leads the spoils of his ene- 
my to the tent of the Shaik, and re- 
ceives his beloved and blushing Zeli, 
while the young Bedouins sing around 
them, ‘‘ give the beauteous to the 
warrior ; let love crown the valiant.”’ 

It was in the course of one of 
these sociable meetings, that Orina 
chanced to mention the name of Sa- 
ladin. ‘* Dost thou know him?’ 
asked her host anxiously. She an- 
swered inthe affirmative, and added, 
that he was her uncle, and adopted 
father. Shaik Ibrahim rose, and tore 
his beard ; his face now blanched 
the deadly hue of hate—now flushed 
the crimson livery of passion. He 
raised his hand, but suddenly check- 
ing himself, said, ‘‘ stranger, thou 
must depart. My sons shall guide 
thee ‘where thou listeth; but go 
quickly, for thou art of the kia of Sa- 
ladin, and there is blood betwixt us. 
Stay not, lest I forget that’thou hast 
eaten my bread and salt.” Orina 
was too well acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the tribe to tempt their anger. 
She rose to depart, but first approach- 
ed the Shaik, and falling at his feet, 
she said, ‘‘ the blessing of Alla and 
Mahomet his prophet be upon thee, 
for thou hast succoured the desolate 
one.”? The venerable man was mo- 
ved, and lifting his hand over her 
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_Orina, sought eruadlesinn for,her 
disappointed heart, in procuring the 
liberty, or alleviating the sufferings. 
of the Christian, captives who. filled 
the prisons of Saladin, Among these, 


she was struck with the appearance 


and monners.ghacman, whose head . 


age, had silvered ; his deportment, 


though pensive, was calm and digni- 


fied... His. gray. hair, and’ many a 


wrinkle on his cheek, betokened that 


he was a man acquainted with sorrow ; 
but his calm placid brow showed he 


had. also risen. superior to, it. One 


day, when she saw him, attempt to 


console one of his fellow captives, 


who was.bitterly.lamenting the for- 
lorn situationof his family, she said 


‘tothe old man, ‘*-Thou hast no, fami- : 


ly to regret,” at Yes, lady . he an- 
swered, '‘ I have.a widowed daughter 
tence.”’»,**, Thou lovest this daugh- 
ter 2” dnguired Orina. ‘Love her!’’ 
be said, ‘**lwould lay down. my life 


to.insure her happiness!” ‘ L.mar- . 


vel then,’*;said Orina, “ that thou 
shanldet papecalie.in.thy, doweanor..! 
in smiled mournfully, and 





said,“ hady, wert thou.of my. faith, 


I could tell thee, that though grieved 
as'a father, .I have consolation as a 


Christian: I could, tell thee of my. 
firm reliance on Him, who bas said, 
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might enter for ever. 


‘ Fear not, I will protect thee’—and 
even»should this captivity be unto 
death,.1 trust to the promise of Him 
who hath died for us, mine and my 


child’s eternal. happiness.—I mourn _ 


not as one having no. hope.” . When 
Orina reflected on this conversation, 
on the old man’s pious resignation, 

his dignity and firmness under mis- 
fortuneshe looked at the cross of 
Qdo; which she wore in her bosom, 

and thought, surely such a _ 
must be blessed. 

_» These ernindeciiieiinaiaataliens re- 
peated, and they,sunk deep in the 
mind of Orina.. She found that.all 
Christians were not bigots and cruel 
hearted : having always been taught 
to venerate the Redeemer as a great 
prophet, she soon learned to adore 
him as a beneficent Saviour. It were, 
perhaps, denying too. much to say, 
that love had not a share in this con- 


version ; that her. devotion, as she 


knelt to, the cross,. did not cateb a 
spark of tenderness from the thoaght 


of one she had loved almost: unto. 


death. Be-that as it-may, she grew 
daily disgusted. with the: scenes 
around her, and. determined to. take 
refuge in some Christian .convent 
With Orina, to.determine was to act ; 
and having obtained . her old friend’s 
release, she entreated him to, guide 
her to some holy house, which she 
The old man, 
whether from conscientious scruples, 
or. seme doubt.as to the firmness.of 
her conversion, was loth to. accept the 
-trust.. He represented to ber the 
many sacrifices that would be -requir- 
23 
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edrbefore she would be permitted to 
take the veil ; he bade her remember, 
that that veil shut out for ever. the 
sight of social pleasures and domes- 
‘tic charities ; and in her zeal he re- 
‘minded ber, that they who took the 
-, name of Christian, must also take the 
Getermination to overcome many ob- 
~ Stacles, resist many temptations, and 
. subdue numberless infirmities. The 
art of overcoming obstacles was not 
“wnknown to Orina ; but to repress a 
desire, or subdue a fault; were tasks 
which she»never had imposed upon 
herself); she was, however, destined 
-to ‘learn them, and by a severe tutor- 
- e88, adversity. 5 
. «eHabited in a coarse dress, and co- 
~wered-with a large cloak, worn by all 
‘wanks‘of women, she found means to 
evade the observation.of her attend- 
ants, and: -join her venerable friend, 
“who had been prevailed upon to pro- 
‘téct her... They agreed to pass for 
father and daughter, and travelled 
safely till i poached the banks of 
the Jordan... 

- Vt was. noon, he the fierce heat 
‘eiitinatahinal Baudine, as Orina’s 
“adopted ‘father, was named. — Dis- 
‘mounting from their mules, they fas- 
‘tened them in the'shade, and while 
‘Baudine reposed near them, Orina 

hastened to the. river bank, where, 
‘seating hereself under a tree, she 
‘took off her slippers, and plunged her 
‘burning feet in the cool stream. Se- 
eure in her shady station, she un- 
“€overed her head, and watched with 
‘girlish vanity the appearance of her 
white feet in the placid stream. As 
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she bent over the water, she saw tm 
its waveless mirror the reflection of a 
dark figure bebind her, and starting 
hastily from her seat, ‘she beheld a 
man arrayed as a warrior, whose 
mantle denoted him a Templar, and 
whose fierce haughty countenance as 
surely bespoke the stern Guerin de 
Montairgu. Snatching her veil and 
slippers, she would have retreated, 


‘but he grasped her fervently, as he 


said in a voice of exultation, “ Mi- 


mion, [have ye.” “ Molest me not,’” 


said Orina struggling, ‘1 am not un- 
protected.” Without replying, Gue- 
rin beckoned to his attendant, who 
placed her before the knight on_ his 


horse ; her veil was bound tightly 


over her mouth lest she should scream, 
and, half insensible, she heard the 
knight urge on his steed ; they cross- 
ed the river, and travelling many 
miles, night had closed ere they en- 
tered a castle, where Guerin himself 
showed his prisoner an apartment, 
and provided her with the necessary 
refreshments. Orina passed the night 
in tears and darkness, dreading she 
knew not what evil: she sunk under 
the uncertainty and wretchedness of 
her situation. _ Yet in the infancy of 
her new faith, she could derive little 
consolation from religion ; and though 


she pressed the cross toher bosom, her 


lips instinctively murmured a prayer 
to Mahomet. When light again 


dawned, Orina endeavoured to gain 


from the small barred window of her 
apartment, a view of. the country 
around. ~The castle appeared to 
stand in a lonely spot ; but she could 
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perc ve. afar off a'winding road, and 
imagined she saw the spires of Jeru- 
sal The! entrance of Guerin in- 
‘Her ; she looked with fear 

a1 Rintes, and supplicated 


} You will not kill me,” 


re Said.” “#é Kill thee !” returned he, 


“ it were pity to crush so fair a flow- 
ér—when” he said smiling, as he ap- 
proached her, ** I can wear it in my 
bosom. © What dost thou mean ?” 
Said Orina, as she recoiled from him. 
That Llove thee, fair maiden.” “I 
feared thy hate,said Orina, clasping 
her bands, ‘ bat heaven defend me 
from thy love.” « Take heed, proud 
“y said Guerin, “ do you not know 
“me \y : “ Yea, Guerin de Montairgu, 
salem shall storn thee for a 
false knight.” weScarce had these 
words: passed her lips, before she re- 
pented her rashness. Fire flashed 
from the angry eyes of the knight— 
he drew near, and said, with a bitter 
smile, ** Can your voice pierce these 
thick walls? will these dull stones re- 
late the deeds they witness ? Foolish 
Woman, thou hast doomed thyself. 
When we are in the lion’s reach, do 
we rouse the lion’s anger ?—I take 
‘thy defiance.” ‘‘ Then,” said Orina, 
Kneeling down, and taking the cross 
“fiom het bosom, “be this cross my 
shield, ‘and He who bled upon it ‘my 
preserver. ” The knight paused—his 
eyes fell on the sacred emblem—a 
sudden conviction flashed on his mind, 
| ve Itis a Templar’s cross,” he cried, 


or ‘rather yelled ; ‘giveit me—I know, 


it, by heaven !”— —he continued'as she 
-Fesisted. “ J will obtain it, though it 
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be stained with thy heart’s bleod,”’ 
Orina knew too well the fatal conse- 
quences of his obtaining it ; she saw 
he recognized it as once belonging.to 
Odo. Should she become the inst ru 
ment of his disgrace? The thought 
rendered her desperate ; she clasped 
it tight to her heart. —Guerin drew his 
poniard. ‘*Give me that cross, or 
by the mother that bore me, I will 
take thy life.” ‘* Nay, then,” said 
Orina—and she extended ‘it ‘to’ him 
with one hand, while she snatched 
with the other the’ poinard from his 
slackening grasp, “ if one life must 
be given, it shall be thine, treacher- 
ous” —The sharp weapom pierced the 
throat of Guerin ; and Orina, scarce 
conscious of the deed she had com- 
mitted, caught up the cross, and left 
the apartment. » 

Baudine, whom we left enjoying 
his repose beneath the fragrant shade 
of the mulberry tree, did not awaken 
until Origa was far from his resting 
place. Great was the old man’s con- 
sternation, when he missed his prote- 
gee. The many acts of kindness she 
had performed to his countrymen, as 
well as himself, added to the softness 
of her manners, had attached Bau- 
dine to the fair Saracen. After 
searching in every direction for her, 
he pensively continued his journey ; 
but night overtaking him, he bent his 
way toa castle not half a day’s jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, where he might 
find secure shelter. This strong hold 
was the property of the Knights of ‘the 
Temple, and was commanded by Gue- 
rin de Montairgu; thus it happened 
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that Orina and her adopted father 
were under the same roof at the same 
moment. 

Baudine had begun his jolly 
and was a few miles from the castle, 
when he perceived a female form ap- 
proaching him with hurried stéps.— 
He halted as she approached him, 


and so pale and haggard wete her 
looks, that he scarce recognized Ori- ; 
na—for it was her, who; reaching: the 


great entrance of the castle without 
hindrance, owing to the earliness of 
pe be the first path she 





ony: she uttered ce wild cry of joy, 
and holding up ‘the cross, she ‘said, 
«J have saved it—I have saved it!” 


-Alatmed at her manher, Baudine 


strove to soothe her, and gradually 
restored her to composure, when the 
soupd of horses’ feet caused him to 
look behind him; a party of men 
were swiftly galloping towards them. 
aring for Orina, he bade her con- 
ceal lierself amidst the trees, while 
he awaited their coming.—-With beat- 
‘beart she heard their steps as they 
dvanced ; she saw them sutround 
udin iad rudely seize his bridle 
to hurry him with them. ‘Though their 
words were loud, she could not gain 
rp ; but when she marked 

: old man "tat back in horror’at 
some - communication ‘they made, 
while they pointed to the castle-as 
they burried bim-on, she sprung from 
mt oncealment, ‘wildly shrieking, 
« He is guiltless —it was my act.” 
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soner ;—her accents were'lost in the 
wind, andthe winding of the road 
hid them from ‘her view, when; ex- 
hausted by her mental and corporeal 
sufferings, she sat down, and literally 
pillowed her head in the dust. 
‘Meantime Baudine was conducted 
to the castle, and held in close custo- 
dy. He learned that the knight had 
been discovered’ bleeding, almost 
dying; in ‘a remote chamber of the 
castle: “from Baudine’s being the 
only stranger, and his quitting them 
in a hurried mammer, about the hour 
the deed was committed, their suspi- 
cions were strongly fastened upow 
him. He was, therefore, kept a pri« 
soner until Guerin’s recovery, » of’ 
which some hopes were entertained, 
should solve this inetspijcable business. 

The confidential attendant of Gue-’ 
rin could have furnished a clue to: it, 
but at the risk of betraying his mas- 

ter’s violence and lawless | passion ; 
he accordingly deemed it wise’ to 
strengthen the suspicions his ‘com- 
rades felt against the _—_— Bau- 
dine. 

De Montairgu was a prey not only 
to bodily pain, but the more’ tor- 
menting’ anxieties of a  harrassed 
mind ; he remembered Orina’s threat, 
and feared ‘the execution of it. It 
chafed his vindictive spirit, also, that 
she had escaped from his revenge, 
and from being the means of inflict- 
ing torture, if not disgrace; on the 
grand-master, whose attachnietit to 
Orina was ped ge arbre be 
lief. . 

Orina remained, scarce breathisg, 


















motionless on the ground ; when two 
horsemen, one of whom ‘was the port- 
ly Gastrio, who, with his companion, 
had been executing a commission for 
his’ master, approached the spot 
where she lay. Gastrio glanced at 
her, and observing; “‘ The damsel 
sleepeth,”’ and would have proceeded, 
but his companion, drawing nearer to 
her, and perceiving her livid counte-— 
nance, dismounted from his horse, 
and’ raising her, said, ‘* | fear she 
is dying ; come, comrade, it were 
unchtistianlike toleave her to’ pe- 
rish.” ** The saints defend me,” 
said Gastrio, peevishly ; “* is: there 
never a nunnery ‘in the Jand, that the 
women fly about as wild and plenty 
as deer’ of the forest.”” As he came 
nigh her, he regégnized Orina’s fea- 
tures} and uttered a loud exclama- 
tion ; but observing his companion 
had no recollection of her, he check- 
ed himself, and assisted in bifting her 
upon his horse, while his comrade 
mounted beliind, and supported her 
in bis arms. As Gastrio leisurely and 
cautiously resumed his saddle, he 
observed, ** it well befits two Tem- 
plar esquires to bear im open proces- 
sion, a woman in their arms; and 
what isto be done with this bit of 
Eve ; verily, if I take her to the con- 


vent, great as my influence is, it will 


not save her a:scalding.” - ‘Be not 
disturbed,”’:said his ‘companion, “1 
have a mother, who will tenderly in- 
treat the damsel.’”” “And by “the 
chair of St. Peter,” said Gastrio, 
‘thy mother shall not go-unreward- 
ed.”? —Conveying his burthen as pri- 
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vately as” possible through ‘the city, 
the good natured Francis entrusted 
her tothe careful kindness of his 
mother, Life seemed almost extinct 
in the breast of the fainting girl ; but 


_ the faint ‘spark that glimmered wae 


tenderly cherished ‘by the good wi- 
dow, whoat first felt scandalized at 
the infidel appearance of her guest ; 
but ‘the sight of the cracifix quieted 
het scruples, and she belicld, with 
joy, ler Kindness rewarded by the 
returning consciousness of the inva- 
lid. Orina‘was gradually restored to 
life awd reason ; ‘but health had fled, 
and with it many a haughty thought, 


and many a gay hope of’happiness.” 


Her desire to bury in the convent 
veil her mame and her sorrows, be- 
came every day more ardent. Het 
hostess“ hailed this resolution as a 
proof of her sincerity and piety, and 
mentioned, ‘that when she regained 
her strength, she would apply:to the 
nuns of St. John, whose sacred daty 
it was to nurse the sick and wounded. 
‘*¢ Fam quite strong now,” said Orina, 
with a sickly smile ; “ Good mo- 
ther, apply’ quickly.” ‘My poor 
child,” said the old woman, ‘thou 
hast need of attendance thyself, be- 
fore thou canst nurse others, But, 
blessed mother, I had forgotten, you 
cannot: enter without paying a sum 
of money.” © ‘* But Iwas forewarned 
of this,’ said Orina, as she took from 
herbosom a purse well filled with gold 
pieces.  ‘* If‘ Christians love gold as 
well as ‘Turks, this would admit Ma- 
homet himself.” She said this with 
something of ‘her former « sprightli- 
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ness ; while her friend, pleased to 
see even the shadow of cheerfulness 
on her pale countenance, passed by 
the insinuation which she could not 
very well parry, ‘ But thy name,” 
she said, with some hesitation ; ** it 
will be well to change it for one that 
does not sound so heathenish.” * Yes, 
let that perish also,” said Orina, with 
some bitterness. ‘‘ Call me by what 


appellation best pleaseth you, good . 


friend.” “* Then it shall be Ruth,” 
said the dame, laying her withered, 
trembling hands on Orina’s head ; 
“* for even like her, hast thou tiie 
from the strange gods to the true 
faith ; but thou hast the best of it, 
daughter ; thou lovest the truth for 
its own sake—thy namesake loved it 
for ber husband’s.”” Orina bowed 
her head to. conceal the livid blush 
that crimsoned her cheek. She was 
not then aware that she had, indeed, 
acted i in the very spirit that prompt- 
ed the tender Ruth, when she said, 
** thy God shall be my God.” 

After Gastrio separated from his 
companion, he bent his way to the 
coayent, and it was observed by his 
companions that he was unusually 
grave, and even ate his dinner with 
less appetite than his morning ride 
might reasonably have been supposed 
to have given him ; in fact, the trus- 
ty esquire was deliberating whether 
it were wiser to inform his master of 
his morning's adventure, or to conceal 
it entirely. He bad observed, that 
since his master’s return from his 
imprisonment, that his brow was often 
clouded—his temper more uneven ; 

ae» 
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and though he went the round of his 
various duties with his accustomed 
strictness, he performed them with an 
effort that showed his heart was not 
in his employment. Gastrio’s ' re- 
flections upon this change in “the 
grand-master, led him very near the 
truth ; and after long deliberating, he 
deemed it most prudent to conceal 
his rencontre with Orina, and resolv- 
ed to caution Francis against men- 
tioning her name. This determina- 
tion was not a slight trial of “Gastrio’s 
prudence or self-command; for if 
there was any thing he loved more 
than a good dinner, it was to relate 
wonderful adventures, or to be the 
first to communicate good or bad ti- 
dings ; thus, if tradition has not foul- 
ly slandered this esquire, there were 
gossips, male as well as female, even 
in the eleventh century. As Gastrio’s 
resolution was not only made, but 
kept, Odo remained ignorant of the 
danger of one who, in spite of his 
exertions to the contrary, was the 
subject of all his thoughts and anxie- 
ties. 

When Orina’s flight was disco- 
vered in the convent, the Saracen 
prince was threatened with punish- 
ment as the author of his sister’s es- 
cape. Thegrand-master’s influence, 
however, preserved him, and soon 
after restored him’ to ‘his friends, 
But when Ofina’s escort. returned 
with the tidings of her sudden flight, 
the mind of her lover was filled with 
apprehensions more torturing from 
their uncertainty. At length, when 
the prisoners who were released 
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from Saladin’s power returned, they 
spoke with gratitude of*the lovely 
and gentle princess who had contri- 
buted so. largely to their comfort. 
Odo feit assured, that this Orina was 
indeed his Orina, and the knowledge 
that she. was in power and affluence, 
if not in happiness, brought consola- 
tion to him,. Meanwhile, hostilities 
between the Christians and Saladin 
were commenced with renewed vi- 
gour.. The news of considerable aid 
from the European powers inspirited 
the Christians. The Hospitallers and 
the Templars, placed at the head of 
every army, signalized themselves by 
their undaunted resolution and brave- 
ry. Ina bloody engagement, under 
the very walls of Jerysalem, the 
grand-master of the Templars re- 
seived a severe wound, and fell into 
the arms of his attendants, as the 
acclamations of victory resounded 
through the field. But these joyful 
sounds were unheeded by St. Amand, 
who, was conveyed to the city, and 
committed to the carerof the nuns of 
St. John. His wounds were careful- 
ly dressed, and he was lett to silence 
and repose. His thoughts turned 
from the bloody scene he had quitted, 
to Orina, and the. calm and fragrant 
bower, where he had first beheld her. 
He thought of her sufferings, and. the 
manner in which he had withstood 
them, till tears of tenderness filled 
fiw bel} 
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his eyes. These thoughts were in- 
terrupted by a song, sung in a low 
and mournful voice. St. Amand 
raised himself, while he listened to 
the strain : “‘ Surely,” he said, ‘I 
haye heard that voice before ; but 
then it sang of pleasure, not of faith 
and.mercy ; but I am weak to think 
so ; she is not acchristian. With a 
deep groan, his head sunk on the pil- 
low, and the blood flowed afresh from 
his wounds. The inmate of the ad- 
joining room, alarmed by his groans, 
entered to inquire the cause. St. 
Amand gazed upon the fragile form 
and faded countenance before him, 
with surprise, amounting to fear. He 
passed his hand over his eyes as he 
said, ‘‘ I dream, and my fleeting sen- 
ses wander, or my eyes rest upon 
Orina.”? ‘I once was Orina,”’ she 
said, bending over him, ** but now 
they call me sister Ruth.” St. Amand 
clasped his hands in grateful joy. 
‘*In my wildest wishes, 1 never ho- 
ped tosee thee thus. Draw near me, 
Orina,”’ he ‘added faintly, ‘I may 
clasp that hand in death, which I 
might not touch in life.” He pressed 
her hand to his heart ; she felt its 
sickened throb—it was the last. 
Orina did not long survive him. 
She hailed death as a friend, and re- 
signed her breath in the hope of aa 
eternal union with Oda de St. Amand. 
C. 
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{For the Literary Journal} 


if. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “ LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES.” 


I fondly hope that everyman of 
candour who has read the preceding 


number, will admit that the accusa- 
tion of my having been guilty of 
gross partiality, and having confined 


my animadversions on the errors and 
suit ofthe democratic party to *@ 


Site sviotedegee sit 
ite of the shadow of founda- 
Tir 1 shall have equal success 
with the iext “count” of your indict- 
ment, which, in your own proper 
words, is, that 1 have collected toge- 
_ her, in one hideous mass— 
~& The strongest passages in remon- 
strances against particular measures ; 
all the of newspaper para- 
graphs in the highest moments of irri- 
fe 3 all the ebullitions of declaim- 
dt infirmities may have led 
pes in moments of excitement, into 
extravagance ; every thing inflam- 
matory that can be found among insu- 
lated speeches, sermons, and gazettes, 
for a series of years, when the high- 
est political ferment existed ; all these 
are brought together as a regular plan, 
a continued system of inconsistency, 
discord, and. faction.” 







be 46 elanneesel ‘etontdnneit haw ° 


4 gentleman possessed of character, 


and having any regard to his charac- 
ter: could have ever gommitted himself 


by such an extravagant declaration, « 


not only’ without proof, but utterly 
incapable of proof, as.1 hope to make 


appear as —* the noun-day,sun. 





The whole amount of the extracts 
which I have given from “ the violen- 
ces Of newspaper paragraphs,” the 
* ebullitions of declaimers,”” from “ in- 
flammatory speeches, sermons, and ga~- 
zettes, for a series of years,” does not 
exceed thirty-three pages, at a most 
liberal ‘allowance. These pages 
would at the-utmost fill about sixteen 
columns of one of our large newspa- 
pers. And yet, sir, you come for- 
ward in the face of the nation, and 


‘assert, without any qualification or 


reservation, that I have extracted 
“every thing inflammatory that can 
be found among insulated speeches, 
sermons, and gazettes, for a series of 
years!’ Into what a tissue of errors 
does party passion guide its vota- 
ries ! 

Twenty volumes, each as large as 
the Olive Branch, would be inade- 
quate to contain ‘‘ ali the violences of 
newspaper paragraphs,” which ap- 
peared fron 1905 till 1814, against 
the administration. I could name a 
single writer, (but I do not choose to 
hurt his feelings,) who published of 
that description five times as much 
in one year, as the whole I have se- 
lected ; and I could also point out 
particular gazettes, published in your 
town, which contained as much in 
one month, Further: I have now in 
my. possession inflammatory sermons 
preached to large and respectable 
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congregations, and published at their 
particular request, of which one con- 
tains a third part as much of the 
** violence’’ and ‘*‘ ebullitions of de- 
elaimers”’ as I have collected toge- 
ther in-the-book which you have so 
freely and unqualifiedly devoted to 
reprobation. On the point of “ALL 
the violence’’ I shall say no more. I 
trust the question is put to rest. for- 
ever. 

The charges alleged in the Olive 
Branch against the leaders of the fe- 
deralists are not so numerous as those 
against the democrats. There are 
three prominent ones, which, alone, 
I shall notice here, passing over the 
others, as | have done so many of those 
against their adversaries, 

The first is, that they urged the 
government in 1805 and 1806, to 
pursue-such measures as might be 
necessary and proper to oblige Great 
Britain to cease her depredations on 
the commerce of the United States, 
with a solemn. pledge of support, 
whatever might be the event. 

The second, that they approved, 
in the most unqualified manner, of 
the Erskine arrangement, before it 
was rejected by Great Britain ; and 
that after its rejection, they most 
violently censured the government 
for entering into it. 

And the third, and most grievous, 
that the tendency of a large portion 
of their proceedings—their news- 
paper essays—their resolves—and of 
no small. number of their political 
sermons, was to dissolve the Union. 
The question at issue between 
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you and me is, are those charges 
well founded ? If not, then have I 
been a gross libeller, and richly de- 
serve the caustic severity you have 
bestowed on my work, which, in that 
case, would deserve the appellation 
of av‘ Torch of Alecto,” by which 
you have designated it.. If, on the 
contrary, the case is made out, then 
the.censure recoils on yourself as a 
false accuser. I shall attempt the 
proof.of my allegations, and be very 
brief in my citations. 


Extract from the Memorial of the 
New-York merchants, dated Déc. 
28, 1805. 


“« Your memorialists conclude with re- 
marking, that they deem the present 
situation of public affairs to be peculiar- 
ly critical and perilous; and such as re- 
quires all the prudence, the wisdom, and 
the energy of the government, supported 
by the co-operation of all good citizens. 
By mutual exertions, under the benign 
influencefof Providence, upon this hither- 
to favoured nation, we hope the clouds 
which threaten to obscure its prosperity 
may be dispelled. And we pledge our 
united support in favour of all the mea- 
sures adopted to vindicate and secure the 
just rights of our country.” 


Extract from the Memorial of the 
Philadelphia merchants, December, 
1805. 


“In the principles they have here 
submitted to your consideration, they feel 
all the onfidence of justice, and the te- 
nacity of truth. To surrender. them, 
they conceive, would derogate from the 
natiooal character and independence of 
the United States. From the justice of 
government, they hope for their avowal 
—from the spirit of government, 
hope for their defence—and from the 
blessing of Heaven, they hope for their 
establishment. 

To preserve peace with all nations, is 
admitted, without reserve, to be both 
the interest and policy of the United 
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States. They therefore presume to sug- 


gest, that every measure, not inconsist- 
ent with the honour of the nation, by 

ich the great objects of redress and 
security may be obtained, should first be 
tried. Jf such measures prove ineffectual, 
whatever may be the sacrifice on their part, 
it will be met with submission.” 


Extract from the Memorial of the 
Boston Merchants, February 20, 
1806. 

«* In all events, fully relying that the 


subject of our differences with Great- 


Britain, will receive the due considera- 
tion of government, and that such mea- 
sures will in consequence be promptly 
adopted, as will tend to disembarrass our 
commerce—assert our rights—and sup- 
port the dignity of the United States, 
your memorialists have the honour to re- 
main,” &c. 


Extract from the Memorial of. the 

Merchants of New-Haven, February 

7, 1806. 

«¢ With these impressions of the neces- 
sity of measures for defending our coin- 
mercial rights, which shall be firm, but 
temperate—and bold, yet marked with 
a spirit of conciliation, your memorial- 
ists cordially unite with their fellow citi- 
zens of other commercial towns in ex- 
pressing their sentiments freely to the 
egislative and executive authorities of 
their country, with assurances of their 
disposition to give aid and support to every 
measure of government calculated to ac- 
complish this important object.” 


Extract from the Memorial of the 
Merchants of Newburyport, Decem- 
ber, 1805. 

‘*‘ Having sustained these losses and 
injuries in the, prosecution of our lawful 
commerce, and in the exercise of our just 
rights, we rely, with confidence, on the 
wisdom, firmness, and justice of our gov- 
ernment, to obtain for us that compen- 
sation, and to grant us that protection, 


which a regard for the honour of our 


country, no less than the rights of our 
citizens, must dictate and require.” 


Extract from the Memorial of the 
Salem Merchants, January 20, 
1806. 

*“‘ Your memorialists wish to take no 
part in the contests which now convulse 
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the world ; but acting with impartialit: 

towards all nations, to reap the fruits of 
a just neutrality. If, however, concili- 
ation cannot effect the purposes of jus- 
tice, and an appeal to arms be the last 
and necessary frrotection of honour, they 


Seel no disposition to decline the common 


danger, or shrink from the common con- 
tribution. 

** Relying on the wisdom and firmness 
of the general goverriment in this be- 
half, they feel no hesitation to pledge 


din steswater ~jaish mady’ By eaipida fe 
vindicate the public rights and redress the 
public wrongs. : 

The pacific measures adopted by 
the American government to * vindi- 
cate the public rights, and redress 
the public wrongs,’ were, restric- 
tions of the lucrative trade which the 
aggressors carried on with us—em- 
bargo, and non-intercourse, 


It is not necessary for me to state 
how far the “ pledge of lives and pro- 
perties” was redeemed by the sup- 
port of all or any of these measures. 
{ draw a veil over the subject. 


The next accusation against the 
ultra leaders of the federal party, 
was the warm and unequivocal ap- 
probation they bestowed on the Ers- 
kine arrangement, previous to its re- 
jecton b y_ theBritish government, 
and the equally unequivocal repro- 
bation of it and the administration af- 
terwards. 


Before the rejection. 


“* We owe it to Mr. Madison and his 
cabinet to say, and we do it with pride 
and bpeemen, that they have come for- 
ward with a degree of promptitude and 
manliness, which reflects much honour 
on them and the country. Mr Madi- 


son has now done what Mr. Jefferson 


was requested to do in the note appended 
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tothe treaty returned byhim. Mr. Ma- 
dison is now effectually resisting the 
French decrees by a total non-inter- 
eourse with that country : and this coun- 
try will thank him for it to the latest 
generation.”-United States’ Gazette, 
April 24, 1809. 


‘** The candour, liberality, and sinceri- 
ty displayed in those documents, are 
alike honourable to the two govern- 
ments.” — Poulson’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, April 22, 1809. 


Extract from the speech of the Governor 
of Massachusetts to the Legislature of 
that State. 


** We have good reason to indulge the 
hope of realizing these views, [arising 
from a revival of commerce] from the 

t and amicable disposition with 
which it is understood the present federal 
administration met the conciliatory over- 
tures of Great-Britain—a disfrosition 
which is entitled to, and will certainly 
receive, the hearty approbation of every 
one who sincerely loves the peace and 
prosperity of the nation.” 


“Well may the merchants of Alexan- 
dria rejoice at Mr. Madison’s retura to 
the good old principles of federalism, 
Let the crazy professors of Jeffersonism 
give themselves up to weeping and wail- 
ing, andall the afflicting stings of jea- 
Jousy and mortification. The federalists 
will pay homage to Mr. Madison, while 
he continues to pursue the course he has 
taken.—Federal Republican.” 


“ Scarcely was Mr. Madison seated in the 
chair of state, when contrary to all our expec- 
tations, but y to our wishes, he gave 
the fie to ali his electioneering advocates ; 
abandoned practically, and in the face of the 
world, the policy and course of the sage ; 
and concluded with Mr. Erskine an agree- 
ment, which, knocking off the ignominious 

3 from our hands, unmooring our 
ships, rgoicing our hearls, and elevaling our 
hopes, rom the union, (the jacobins ex- 
cepted,) an unfeigned burst of hearl cheering 
applause. ever stalesman did an act more 
popular or more conducive to the true and 
permanent interest of his Country.”—Phila- 
delphia Gazette, June 20, 1809. 


“Look atthe files of this r for a 
twelve month You will find it insisted 
upon, that Great-Brilain wished for an ad- 
justment of differences, and would come to an 
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accommodation the moment we gave her a 
chance to do so. Mr. Erskine very promptly 
begins by stating, on our government's pla- 
cing England on a footing with France, 
England will make pg eo yr ie precise- 
v what I have said a hundred times over in 
this paper, she would gladly do.”—New- 
York Evening Post, April 26, 1809. 


Per Contra—afier the rejection. 


“‘ For our part, we have had but one opi- 
nion from the commencement of this myste- 
rious affair, and we have made bold to ex- 
press it. Itis, that Mr. Erskine acted con- 
trary to his instructions, and that Mr. Secre- 
tary Smith knew what these instructions were.” 
—United States Gazette, Oct. 18, 1809. 


‘¢ In short, Mr. Erskine surrendered every 
thing, and got nothing in return.” —Ibid. 


«“ The people have been flagrantly deceiv- 
ed, and grossly abused. The maiter rests 
between Mr. Erskine and our administration. 
Wherever the biame shall fall, it is for the 

le to apply, or “ originate a remedy.” 
—Federal Republican, July 31, 1809. 


* What was a few days ago but a doubt- 
ful point, is now settled by the publication 
of Mr. Erskine’s instructions. Sufficient in- 
formation has been received, to co vince 
all candid persons, that the rancour with 
which the English cabinet has been pursu- 
ed, was undeserved. We do not entertain 
a doubt, when all the circumstanccs shall 
have been disclosed, that it will appear that 
Secretary Smith actually saw Erskine's 
Instructions ; and that the arrangement was 
made merely as an experiment. We feel 
confident that the thing will be put upon 
this footing. Ifthen the United States will 
be ullimately injured by the act, they will 
judge where the blame lies.”—Federal Re- 
publican, July 27, 1809. 


“ By letters from well-informed men in 
England, we are assured that the conduct of 
Mr. Erskine is condemned by all tes in 
that country ; that the temper of the public 
is far beyond that of the ministry. A very 
reine opinion prevails there, that it will 

e very difficult to keep any terms with this 
country ; that we are governed by men de- 
voted to the interests of France, who are 
determined to insist on terms from England 
which can never be obtained.”—Boston 
Palladium, August 11, 1809. 


It would be a mark of supereroga- 
tion, to add any thing further to 
prove this point. 
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The third grand item of accusation 
is, that the tendency of the writings 
and proceedings of the ultra leaders 
of the federal party was to dissolve 
the union. I say distinctly, ‘* the 
tendency.” Of their views or inten- 
tions, I pretend not tojudge. 

To the belief of this tendency, 
whether right or wrong, the publica- 
tion of the Olive Branch was wholly 
owing. Nothing but the apprehen- 
sion of such a result could have led 
me to the undertaking. How far 
this apprehension was just, | leave 
the world to decide. 

“ As Mr. Madison has declared war, let Mr. 
Madison carry it on.”—Discourse of the Rev. 


J. S. J. Gardiner, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, delivered July 23, 1812, page 17. 


... © The union has been long since virtually 
dissolved : and it is full time that this part of 
the disunited States should take care of itself.” 
—Idem, page 19. 


* One hope only remains, that this last 
stroke of perfidy may open the eyes of the 
besotted people ; that they may awake like 
a giantfrom his slumbers, and wreak their 
vengeance on their betrayers, by driving them 
from their stations, and placing at the helm 
wore skilful and faithful hands.”—Discourse 
delivered by the Rev. David Osgood, D. D. 

rof the church at Medford, June 27, 


1812, page 17. 


** If at the present moment, no 
toms. of civil war appear, they ccriamly will 
soon ; unless the courage of the war parly 
should fail them.”—Idem, page 14. 


“ A civil war becomes as certain as the events 
that happen according to the known laws and 
= course of nature.”—Idem, page 

5. 


‘“‘ The Israelites were weary of yielding 
the fruits of their labour to pamper their 
tyrants. They left their political woes. 

hey separated. Where is our Moses? 
Where is the rod of his miracles? Where is 
our Aaron? Alas! no voice from the burn- 
ing bush has directed them here.” —Discourse 

ivered by the Rev. Elisha Parish, D. D. 
at Byfield, April 7, 1814, page 18. - 
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“ Alas! we have no Moses to stretch his rod 
over the sea! No Lebanon, nor Carmel, nor 
wa invites us across the deep.” —ldem, page 


* Has not New England as much to appre- 
hend as the sons of Jacob had? But no 
child has been taken from the river to lead us 
through the sea !”’—Idem, page 20. 


“ God will bring good from every evil. 
The furnaces of Egypt lighted Israel to the 
land of Canaan."’—Idem, page 22. 


“Let every man who sanctions this war 
by his suffrage or his influence, remember, 
that he is labouring to cover himself and 
his country with blood. The blood of the 
slain will ery from the ground against him.” 
—Idem, page 28. 


“ How will the supporters of this anti- 
christian warfare endure their sentence ; en- 
dure their own reflections ; endure the fire 
that for ever burns ; the worm which never 
dies; the hozannas of Heaven ; while the 
smoke of their torments ascends for ever and 
ever ?”—Idem, page 24. 


“ Fither the southern states must drag us 
further into the war—or we must drag them 
out of it—or the chain will break.”—Boston 
Centinel, Jan. 13, 1813. 


«“ The Union is dissolved practically.” — 
Idem, Sep. 10, 1814. 


“ Throwing off all connexion with this 
wasteful war—making peace with the enemy— 
and opening ence more our commerce, would 
be a wise and manly course.”"—Idem, Dec. 
17, 1814. 


“ The once venerable constitution has expir- 
ed by dissolution in the hands of those wicked 
men who were sworn to protect it. Its spirit, 
with the ious souls of its first founders, 
has fled forever. Its remains, with theirs, 
rest in the silent tomb. i your hands, there- 
fore, we demand our deliverance. New Eng- 
land is unanimous. And we announce our 
irrevocable decree, that the tyrannical op- 
pression of those who at present usurp the 
powers of the constitution, is ae endur- 
ance. we will resisi it.”—Address to the 
ee Convention, Bost. Cent. Dec. 28, 

814. 


Extract from a Memorial of the citizens of 
Newburyport, January 31, 1814, address- 
ed to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 


“ We remember the resistance of our fa- 
thers to oppressions which dwindle into in- 
significance, when compared with those we 
are called upon to endure. The rights whieh 
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we have received from God, we will never 
ield to man. We call upon our state legis- 
ure to protect us in the enjoyment of 
those privileges, to assert which our fathers 
died; and to defend which we profess our- 
selves ready to resist unto blood. We pray 
your honourable body to adopt measures 
immediately to secure to us, especially, our 
undoubted right to trade within ourown 
state. 

* We are ourselves ready to aid you in se- 
curing it to us, to the utmost of our power— 
‘ Peaceably if we can—forcibly if we must.’ 
And we pledge to you the sacrifice of our lives 
and property in support of whatever measures 
the dignity and liberties of this free, sove- 
reign, and independent. state, may seem to 
your wisdom to demand.” 


Extract from a Memorial of the citizens 


of Hadley, to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. 


“Resolved, that in our opinion, a perse- 
verance in that deadly hostility to com- 
merce, which, we believe, derives its origin 
and its vigor from a deep-rooted jealousy of 
the eastern states, will inevitably tend lo a 
dissolution of the union. And though we 
most sincerely deprecate such an event, yet 
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we cannot’suppress our fears, that the time 
is at hand, when a separaiion ‘of these states 
will be enforced by the mosi irresistible of all 
molives—self preservation.” 

I regret being driven by the libel 
you have published against me and 
my book, to bring forward these to- 
pics, which were better consigned to 
oblivion. The extreme violence of 
your attacks, and the imperious duty 
of self-defence, will, I doubt not, suf- 
ficiently plead my apology with 
every man possessed of common can- 
dour. 

The remainder of your accusations 
shall be examined and refuted in the 
next address of 

The Writer of the Olive Branch. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 1820. 


[For the Literary Journal.) 
CONTINUATION OF TALES OF PASSAIC, 


THE YOUNG LADY’S 
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The outlaw. sighed, as he pressed 
his lips to her pale brow ; but seeing 
Mr. B. approach, he placed her in 
his arms, and turned to the court with 
a calm countenance. When the bus- 
tle this incident occasioned had sub- 
sided, the Judge, repeating his ques- 
tion, asked the prisoner what he 
could urge in his defence. ‘‘ Mock 
me not,” he returned, sternly, ‘‘ with 
this idle form ; you have the proof of 
my guilt, and my full admittance of 
it. My name I have refused to dis- 
close ; though it was never a proud, 
it was ovce.an untarnished one ; it 
shall be buried with me.”’ After the 


srory—Concluded. 


usual forms had been observed, sen- 
tence of death was solemnly pro- 
nounced. The robber heard it with 
composure ; and when he was con- 
ducted to prison, he earnestly re- 
quested to see Mr. B., who, being in- 
formed of it, hastened to the gaol. 
When admitted to the prisoner, he 
inquired what service he could ren- 
der him. ‘I wish nothing from 
you,” he answered, with a half smile, 
‘** Did I not tell you that our desti- 
nies were blended : Listen to my sto- 
ry :—I was a youth of ambitious 
hopes and ardent passions ; near the 
residence of my parents lived a fait 
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female of my own rank, whom I loved 
with. fervent tenderness, and who 
would have been won by my con- 
stancy, had not a neighbouring weal- 
thy dame, attracted by the maiden’s 
loveliness, and feeling the want of a 
daughter's attentions, taken her to 
her house. The heir of this wealthy 
family soon became my rival ; he 
was a fortunate one. The parents, 
when they discovered the attachment 
of the youthful pair, instantly sepa- 
rated them. The son was sent to 
Europe ; he went with a willingness 
which lulled their suspicions, but 
their violence had only served to 
precipitate the evil they dreaded. 
Their son had privately united him- 
self to the object of his affections. 
My dearest hopes crushed, and my 
best feelings withered by early dis- 
appointment, | had given myself up 
to the maddest dissipation. My pa- 
rents died, and broke the last tie that 
bound me to the world. Debauchery 
led to poverty, and want was follow- 
ed by crime. I became a robber. 
In one of my wanderings I met the 
woman I had so fatally loved. She 
was a houseless fugitive. Her situa- 
tion had discovered the secret of her 
marriage, but her haughty patron 
would give no credit to her story, 
and turned her, with bitter reproach- 
es, from their house. One faithful 
servant, the favourite slave of his 
young master, deserted from the 
plantation, and joined the poor wan- 
derer. I found her in her distress, 


became the protector of her infant, 
endeavoured 


and to soothe her 
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wounded feelings. After an absence 
of four years, the husband returned, 
but he was married to another. 
Mary. waved her own rights, but 
sought by stratagem to gain her child 
an entrance in her father’s house. 
You know the rest. The poor girl, 
who was not ashamed to acknowledge 
her supposed parent, disgraced as he 
was, is your daughter.” During this 
narrative, Mr. B. had sat motionless, 
scarce breathing, lest he might in- 
terrupt the tale. When the relator 
paused, he caught his arm. ‘ Tell 
me—does she live ? but no, it cannot 
be ; they wrote me she was dead.” 
“It was false as their own hearts,” 
said the outlaw ; ‘‘ she lives, but sor- 
row has bowed her head to the verge of 
the grave. Polydore will lead you to 
her obscure retreat.’’ ‘* Polydore !” 
exclaimed Mr. B. ‘* my faithful slave.”’ 
“The same ; and the kind protector 
This is the hour,” 
continued the prisoner, ** that he was 
to visit me.”” The negro soon after 
was admitted to the apartment. As 
he was approaching the prisoner, he 
perceived Mr. B. and paused, as he 
said coldly, ‘“‘my master”—* My 
friend,” Mr, B. exclaimed; “ but 
take me to her.” The negro shuok 
his head mournfully, and said, ‘it 
will kill her” ‘ Polydore;” said 
his master, “if ever you loved me, 
I entreat you to conduct me to Mary.” 
The slave could not resist Mr. B.’s 
earnestness, and telling the prisoner 
he would see him again, he left the 
gaol with his master. Mounting their 
horses, they quitted the town, and 


of your wife. 
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after an hour’s swift riding, they turn- 
ed from the road into a narrow path, 
whose intricate windings at length 
terminated where a gloomy swamp 


extended its cheerless aspect. Here 
they alighted, and securing the hor- 
ses, they forced their way through 
the thick wood which bordered the 
marsh till they reached a cottage, 
the outlaw’s lonely hiding place. 
Before the negro could prevent him, 
Mr. B. entered the house. On an 
humble bed, lay the feeble form of 
the invalid, while Frank and Bella 
knelt by her pillow. Mr. B. threw 
himself at her side, as he exclaimed, 
“Oh! Mary, do we meet thus!” 


EEE 
[For the Literary Journal.] 
HUMAN LIFE, 
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Mary knew him, and cast an anxious 
glance on. Bella, but Mr. B. only saw 
his wife dying before him. He wild- 
ly entreated her to live, and implored 
her forgiveness. She attempted to 
speak, and with difficulty articulated, 
‘* Itis too late;’* the rest died on her 
lips.—-She spoke no more. Mr. B, 
was grieved—but not as one without 
hope. He possessed an affectionate 
wife, who looked to him only for hap- 
piness ; and his daughter was left to 
console him ; and when that daugh- 
ter was united to the son of his adop- 
tion, he felt nearly compensated for 
his early sorrows. C. 











The following is a version of one of the monosyllabic poems of Ausonius ; 
being a string of verses, in which the last monosyllable of each line forms 
the first of the next, and the first is the same as the last ; so that they may 


be read over again, without end. It is, of course, impossible to render the 
original literally. 

























: Res hominum fragiles alit, et regit et erimit Fors. | 
Fors dubia, ne get, Pop 


Nought but is nurtured, ruled, destroyed, by Chance ; 

Chance dubious, ever changeful, soothed by Hope ; | 

Hope by no years outworn, whose bourne is Death ; 

Death greedy, wrapt in Stygian cloud by Night; | 
Night which dies soon, when breaks the golden Morn ; 

Morn, whose rich gift’s a God, whose herald, Sol ; 

Sol, who detects the wanton, lusty Mars ; 

Mars; sireless birth, adored by Thracia’s Race ; 

Race all uncurbed, prone to licentious Rites ; 

Rites asking human victims. Wild their Moods ; 

Moods of a savage race, unbound by Law ; 

Law, based on justice and on natural Right ; 

Right, sought by piety in God’s changeless Mind ; 

Mind, nourishing with floods divine our Hearts ; 

Heart, fraught with all the seeds of life and Sense ; 
Sense, which you find not in this thing of Nought ; 
WNought but is nurtured, &c. 
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It is doubtful whetlier:it be amore cruel) waste of time to:originate, or io 
imitate such stuff as this. Such as it is, however, we take it as a good motto 
for a paper which we mean to write, without having any precise notion on 
what subject we shall déscant: “We méan to make, on something or other, a 
few plain and practical remarks’; as the Reverend Mr. —— says, when he 
means to preach a sermon five quarters of ‘an hour long. 

The various progressive stages of the life of man, have been differently 
marked by didactic poets. The great Solon, in one of his elegies, which is 
yet preserved, disting aishiew'ttiem by periods of seven years ; with more su- 
perstitious regard to a sacred number, than accurate perception of any essen- 
tial change in the successive cycles. , 4 





Tass pesv avnos $V. %. TA, 


In the first term of seven revolving years, 
The infant fence of ivory teeth appears ; 
‘In the next cycle, if vouchsafed on earth, 
The signs of budding manhood have their birth ; 
The third, the chin’s luxuriant crop beholds, 
And strength its promise in the limbs unfolds ; 
While in the fourth, its perfect power is shown, 
And in his might the vigorous man is known ; 
The fifth age sees him, now mature, prepare 
For sober joys, and sons his name to bear ; 
Now by ambition urged, the aspiring mind 
Hath fleeting bliss, and vain pursuits resigned ; 
The two succeeding periods in their reign, 
Mark intellect its loftiest sway maintain ; 
Even o’er the ninth its parting splendour plays, 
Though wisdom slowly fails, and strength decays ; 
~ And if the tenth late term man’s years complete, 
_ Now ripe for death, the spoiler let him meet. 


Every body has seen Horace’s just and beautiful analysis of life, por- 
trayed by a reference to its changing amusements and occupations. ‘ The 
boy,”’ says he, ‘** who is just learning to articulate, and to tread with certain 
steps, delights in playmates of his own age ; he is causelessly passionate, 
and as suddenly calm ; and varies with each varying hour. The beardless 
youth, having at last got rid of his guardian, runs riot amid his horses and 
dogs : his waxen nature receives every vicious impression ; he is rude to all 
who would rebuke his excésses ; slow in acquiring what is useful ; prodigal 
of money ; proud, eager in his pursuits, and fickle in his attachment to their 
objetts. This wantonness is abandoned. by maturer ages and intellect : 
manhood seeks wealth and powerful connexions, and becomes the slave of 
ambition ; it is cautious in its actions, and shuas doing aught which it might 
afterwards vainly wish undone. Old age is’beset with troubles ; anxious to 
gain what it fears to enjey ; acts always with trembling, and calculating 
anxiety ; is procrastinating, slow of hope, unnerved, and fearful for to-mor- 
row ;* hard to be pleased, and querulous ; and forever referring to the hap- 
pier days by-gone, when the old man was’a boy, and the world was better 
and wiger.’’ wee it 


* Spe Lentus, iners, panidus que fuluri.—Bentley. 
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Pope, faithful to his:original, has copied the four ages of Horace, in short 
hand, with admirable felicity of illustration: 


*¢ Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything must the youth delight, , , 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 7 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse our riper stage, ©. © 

And beads and prayer books are the toys of age.” 


Shakspeare’s division of human life, the most poetical which was ever 
conceived and expressed, must not be forgotten. But as a general history 
of man’s progress, it does not. apply im the fourth and fifth stages. ‘ihe 
baby, the schoolboy, and the lover, are parts acted by every individual who 
attains the age of manhood ; while the soldier and justice are borne by 
comparatively few. ‘The wane of life, and its dotage, are inimitably de- 
picted. 

Samuel Rogers has given a beautiful picture of the poetical ideal of hu- 
man life, in the four epochs of man’s birth, coming of age, marriage, and 
death. It is, however, only the ideal. The plain prose of our career is 
left out of view. We know not that any poet has hitherto graduated life 
by its successive cares and miseries. In a melancholy mood, we are almost 
inclined to attempt this gloomy task ; but it is no cure for melancholy to 
dwell on its causes, and we shall refrain from the endeavour. 

The four ages of Horace apply universally. The first is principally oc- 
cupied with amusement, or the search after it; the second with the more 
dangerous chace after pleasure; the thicd with business ; and the fourth 
with reflexions on the past—a lingering attachment to its pursuits—and a 
vain struggle with the progress of decay. 

We shall not examine the Stagyrite’s speculations on youth, manhood, 
and old age. Horace has evidently taken his description of the last period 
from him. Aristotle says, that the body is at its meridian vigour between 
thirty and thirty-five ; and the mind at forty-nine ; thus differing from 
Solon, who places the former epoch between twenty-one and twenty-eight ; 
but agreeing with him as to the latter, as the Athenian Lawgiver assigns the 
fourteen years between forty-two and fifty-six, as the age of intellect. 

The concluding remark of Horace, is the best general commentary on an 
extended life. 


Mulla ferunt anni renientes commoda secum, 
Mulia recedentes adimunt. 


Thus years advancing many comforts bring, 
And many, with their backward flight, take wing.—Corman. 


A man who lives out his threescore and ten years, or lingers beyond that 
period, must, in the common course of events, see the ordinary revolutions 
effected by time and death. At the middle of his eareer, he sees a floufish- 
ing family around him; friends and connexions formed in his advan¢ing 
course ; attachments begun in sympathy, andcemented by interest. He 
lives on ; and his children are scattered by the accidents of mortality, and 
their graves are in different countries. His friends have vanished from their 
VOL. IY. 25 
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former haunts, and the places that knew them, now know them no more 
forever. ‘‘ He asks of the solitudes, where are'they ? :and the hollow echo 
answers, Where?” There is no one to sympathise with his remembrances 
of the past; his infirmities become a grievance, or he thinks them so, to 
those around him ; and he still feels that lingering attachment to life, which 
answers the philosopher’s question, an mors malum sit, with the powerful 
evidence of consciousness. 

Hope and Memory delude the:pilgrim i in his j journey, by the false colours 
with which they paint the scene before'and: behind him. ‘ Man never is, 
but always to be blest ;?? and as the future, depicted by the fancy only, 
presents unmingled vicina of delight, the past, mellowed by time, loses 
the little inconveniences which jarred discordantly with the passing music of 
pleasure ; and its remembrancemakes us regret, what when present, we ne- 
. It was under the influence of such reflections, that the following 

ines were composed, ‘I'hey were written in a prophetic hour by one who 
died young, and willing to depart. 


Delusive world! whose phantom throng 
‘Still flit, with juggling smiles, along, 
To cheat the aching sense ; 
Where, as in man’s primeval tongue, 
Joy hath no present tense! 


Joy. decked in unsubstantial hues, 
The impatient fool fore’er pursues, 
Till when the form is nigh, 
The enchantress fair no more he views, 
And all her colours fly. 


- But lo! ’tis there! ’tis there, again! 
He starts anew, on quest as vain— 
‘Yhe enchantress is not there ! 
But like a vampyre from the tombs, 
Behind, once more, the form assumes 
Its station in the air. 


* os ""Phus Hope and Memory still delude’; 
Now with the future’s fancied good, 
Now with the fancied past ; 
Till comes eternal night to brood 
Above them both at last. 


» While thus I mmahiil heard a voice 
Of sweet and solemn tone :-— 
eS § _ ©O child of clay !’ it said, * rejoice, 
. Nor woo Meogale alone. 


Z For-know thine age hath sanahed its prime ; ; 
a ae ‘Yhere.is a race of men, 

Who do but bail life’s summer time, 
a "And sink to earth 2 ee 
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-. Withone swift flame their being burns, 


And soon their dust to dust returns’ — 
Blest Spirit ! tell me—when ? 


Again the voice of music spoke : 
‘ There is a happier sphere, 

Where neither hope nor memory mock, 
Yet joy is present there ; 

And dreaming souls to bliss have woke’ 
Blest Spirit! tell me—where ? 


‘ Thou may’st with equal eye behold 

Hours, days, and years behind thee rolled, 
Grasping each present Now ; 

Nor dread the moment yet to come, 

Nor weep o’er pleasure’s menta: tomb’— 


Blest Spirit! tell me—how ? 


[For the Literary Journal. } 


It was in the summer of 1780, at 
the close of a sabbath day, that the 
inhabitants of a retired farm house in 


Georgia assembled at their evening ~ 


repast. The venerable farmer the 
widow of his son, and her only daugh- 
ter, a blooming girl of sixteen, com- 
prised the Jittle circle. ** I should like,” 
said the old man, *‘ to know where our 
young soldier is now.” Tears and 
blushes appeared at once on the coun- 
tenance of Kate, and when the mo- 
ther fervently exclaimed, “God pre- 
serve him,”’ she could not restrain 
her sobs ; for it was of her cousin 
Leonard, her betrothed husband, that 
they spoke. ‘* Out with your tears, 
baby face,” cried het grandsire, 
cheerfully ; ‘* he will come home to 
you soon, nothing less than a captain. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 


‘‘ For, my revenges were bent high upon him, 
And watch‘d the time to shoot.”—Shakspeare. 


What! would you have bim stay at 
home at such atime; ah! if I felt 
not the aches of seventy in my 
limbs, or could I shake from my grey 
head a scoreof years, f would not be 
now sitting in the chimney corner.” 
Kate smiled at her sire’s earnestness. 
She handed him the Bible and his 
spectacles, and having listened to the 
evening portion, and joined in the 
fervent prayer, the peaceful family 
retired to rest. 

The dwelling of John Cammel was 
situated on the side of a hill, at whose 
foot ran a deep narrow stream which 
watered the valley. On the bank of 
this stream terminated the boundary 
of the farm, and the vale beyond was 
mostly a thick wood, Where some 
new settlers had began to ‘lear small 
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portions of the ground. The huts of 
these people were the only dwellings 
within some miles of Cammel’s huuse, 
which was rendered the more retired 
by the thick shade of the numerous 
trees which gréw around it. It was 
built in the plain style, most suitable 
to a farmer; consisting of one story, 
divided into the parlour or best room, 
and three sleeping apartments, where 
the inmates lodged. ‘Phe servants be- 
Jonging immediately to the house, oc- 
cupied the loft above; while the 
negroes who tilled the farm had their 
own cottages on the other side of the 
hill, nearly two miles from the dwell- 
ing. ‘ Kate and ‘her mother slept in 
the back room, whose windows look- 
ed on the path which wound along 
the brow of the hill, as it led to the 
house. It was midnight, and she had 
sunk into an uneasy slumber, when 
she was startled from it by the indis- 
tinct sound of smothered voices. Un- 
suspicious of evil, and unwilling to 
awake her mother, she rose, and gen- 
tly opened the window ; she leaned 
out and listened ; all was silent, and 
she saw nothing but the tall trees who 
stood smiling in the moonlight. She 
was withdrawing, when she suddenly 
perceived someihing gleam among 
the thick foliage of the old willow, 
whose branches trailed to the ground. 
She fixed her eye upon it—the breeze 
gently waved the leaves—it was a 
bayonet which glanced in the moon 
beam. Atthe same instant she saw 
one of the yegroes running towards 
the house—*‘ Shut the window,”’ he 
cried, perceiving her: ‘‘ the British 
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AN OLD SOLDIER. 


are here” A mortal wound from a 
musket prevented his’ concluding. 
Kate had heard enough; she attempt- 
ed to bar the shutters, but ere she 


‘couldveffect it, she heard the report 


of a gun, and felt its burning contents 
in her bosom. 
her ; and for some moments she lay 
insensible. The fresh air which 
blew from the window on her face, re- 
vived her ; she crept to the bed to 
seek’ her mother, but it was empty ; 
and the sound of men’s footsteps, 
deep execrations, and horrid mirth, 
struck her with terror. Amidst the 
noise and tumult, she distinguished 
the voice of her faithful nurse, calling 
from the upper window, and entreat- 
ing her to come to the loft; “ Quick, 
quick,”’ repeated the woman. Kate 
rose, and With difficulty walked to 
the door. It was but to cross the 
hall, and she would reach the stairs 
of the garret. She entered the hall, 
and was hastening throngh it, when 
she saw the inanimate body of aman 
lying across®@ chair. Another glance 
told ber that it was her aged parent. 
She lingered one instant—but that in- 
stant decided her fate. The door of 
the parlour was opened, and an officer, 
with several soldiers, rushed in the 
hall. Approaching the affrighted 
girl, he addressed her in coarse and 
jeering terms.- She sunk on her knees, 
and attempted to supplicate his mer- 
cy; he rudely grasped her arm, 
when extreme fear, combining with 
the agonies of her wound, burst the 
strings of life, and she expired at 
his touch. ‘The officer threw her 


Darkness came over 








stiffening form from him, with an ex- 
clamation of horror, and giving some 
orders to his men, they quitted the 
house. But there was one who bad 
been a trembling witness to his bru- 
tality ; who had marked his counte- 
nance, as for a moment he stood with 
his head uncovered, and had. heard 
the name by which his soldiers ad- 
dressed him. The old negro, the 
husband of Kate’s nurse, had ventured 
to descend the stairs to seek the ill- 
fated girl, and had partly unclosed 
the door which shut him from the hail, 
when he beheld her situation, without 
the power of affording her assistance. 
He now hastened to raise her, and 
observing the blood which flowed 
from her bosom, he called to his wife 
to aid him in carrying her to the loft. 
But the volumes of smoke which 
burst forth from every part of the 
house, announced that the marauders 
had finished their dreadful errand. 
While the nurse supported the cold 
form. of her foster child, the old man 
stole out to observe the motions of 
the enemy. ‘They were marching 
silently up the hill,,and the faithful 
servants, with their lifeless burthen, 
fearfully descended to the stream, 
and crossing over a rough bridge, 
they followed the narrow path which 


brought them in safety to the cottage 


of a young farmer, who readily opened 
his door to them. 

Leonard Cammel had entered the 
army a private soldier, but his merit 
soon gained him promotion. He had 
just received a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, and was appointed, in conjunc- 
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tion withemyself, then of the same 
rank, .toconduct an expedition, the 
plan of which was unfelded to us by 
Colonel Clarke, our immediate com- 
mander. As a mark of favour, Leo- 
nard was permitted to stop at Cam- 
mel’s farm for two hours, to see and 
converse with his friends. I could 
not but.envy his feelings as } Jooked 
on-his glowing cheek and sparkling 
eyes, and joined ia his bright antici- 
pations. At length we arrived at the 
farm, and entered the road which led 
to the place of Leonard’s nativity. 
As we ascended a high hill, Leonard 
looked round, and turning pale, said, 
** I do not see the house.”” We put 
the spur to our horses, and another 
moment brought us before the black 
and smoking ruin. The house was 
burnt to the ground, and some of the 
finest trees had shared its fate. The 
garden, which even in its desolation 
seemed to own a woman’s taste, was 
trampled, and its flowers were crush- 
ed. A bower, which had been shaded 
by the white roses of the luxuriant 
multiflora, was levelled with the 
earth ; yet the flowers still reared 
their pale heads, and perfumed the 
** This is not the effect 
of accident,’ exclaimed Leonard, 
leaning against a tree, as if stunned 
by the shock, while the soldiers vent 
ed their anger in oaths and threats of 
vengeance. ‘‘ Where shall we seek 
your family ?”’ Linquired. ‘* Not on 
earth, I fear,” answered Leonard ; 
yet the eagerness with which he led 
the way till we came to the cottage, 
showed that he still cherished bope. 


morning air. 
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The old nurse was sitting at the»en- 
trance of the hut as we approached ; 
at sight of Leonard, she wrung ber 
hands, and weeping bitterly, cried, 
‘* you have come.too Jate.”” ‘+ Where. 
is Kate and my grandfather?’ was 
Leonard’s eager inquiry ; and without 
waiting her answer, he rushed into 
the house. I followed him, and be- 
held stretched on the bed the lifeless 
form of a young female; her white 
arms were crossed on her bosom— 
her beautiful features were not only 
convulsed by the agony of death, but 
of mortal terror—and her long brown 
hair, which flowed over her form, was. 
in some places clotted with blood. 
It was only by speaking of revenge, 
and urging the imperious. calls of 
duty, that | was enabled to tear the 
wretched youth from the corpse of 
his murdered love. Before he de- 
parted, he ascertained the name of 
the officer who had commanded these 
fiends. Iwas not surprised when the 
negro, after detailing the whole scene, 
mentioned the name of G——. 
‘You will easily know him,” hé con- 
tinued, “ by a scar, which covers his 
cheek,’’ ..**.1 shall know him,” said 
Leonard, bitterly ; and his deport- 
ment changed from deep dejection to 
a fierce and feverish eagerness of 
manner. 
errand, and after a few days abstnce 
rejoined Colone! Clarke. One morn- 
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We were successful in our 





ing, as I was sitting alone, Leonard 
came to my tent, his face lighied up 
with a joyful, but ferocious expres- 
sion. Before I could speak, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* have you heard the or- 





der; we areto attack fort G — 


“Who defends it?’ [I asked. 
* Who ?” he almost yelled, ** Who ? 
G——.”. Alarmed at his fierce- 
ness, I said, ** What do you think of, 
my friend?” Grasping his sword, 
while his brow crimsoned with rage, 
he replied, **Of the smoking ruin 
and stiff corpse that I left behind me.” 
Colonel G was obliged to sur- 
render to our superior force. As at 
the head of his men he walked from 
the fort between the ranks of his con- 
queror, a musket ball whistled through 
the air ; it was aimed by an unerring 
hand, and G fell to the ground, 
adead man. Although every exer- 








tion was used, it was never discover- 
ed who was the murderer. I dared 
not question Leonard, but the calm 
sternness of his countenance spoke of 
satisfied revenge. Once I ventured 
to deplore the event as a stain upon 
our honour. ‘* Would he had died in 
battle ; he trusted to our faith ; he 
was unarmed ; to harm him then was 
faithless and unmerciful.”’ ‘‘ He show- 
ed her no mercy,” said Leonard, in 
a voice which made me shudder. 
R.. 
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{For the Literary Journal.} 
THE EXILE. ~ 
ee 


The eye that weepsthe loss of friends will dry~__ 
The heart may be relieved which grief o’erloads ; 
The tear may be converted to the sigh, 

The sigh may be forgot in joy’s abodes ;— 

Bat lost to mirth and gay festivity, — 

The exile’s breast the thought of home corrodes ; 
And well nigh breaks his heart, when fancy’s wand 
Pictures before his view his native land.* 
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Adieu, he says, dear scenes of youth, adieu! 
And blessings wait on you, tho’ I am _ toss’d 
On ocean’s billows, yet I think of you, 
And of my happiness, forever cross’d 

And blotted out. Oh heaven! must I pursue 
And linger out a life to pleasure lost, 

To be an exile ina land I hate, 

The sport of fortune and the scorn of fate. 


3. 






Must I amid the sneers of strangers live, 
And eat the bread of those who mock my wo ? 
Dead to the joys that social bliss can give, a: 
A wretched outcast from my home I go, 
How can I this severe disgrace survive, 

That all my crimes, and none my sorrows know ; 

My penitence, though deep, avails me not, 

By foes unpitied, and by friends forgot. 

Ienotus. 





* Demosthenes, in his exile at £gina, is said never to have looked towards Athens with- 
out tears in his eyes. 


(For the Literary Jorunal.} 
LINES, ON MR. KEAN’S VISITING AMERICA. 














From the proud land where genius finds a home, 
And shoots luxuriant, though before unknown ; 
Where talents unoppress’d, due honours claim, 
And enter boldly on the lists of fame ; 

Where kindred minds in lov’d communion meet—._ 
Where worth is sacred, and where home is sweet : 


POETRY. 


From that proud land, unrivall’d in his art, 
Where deaf’ning plaudits waited on each part ; 
Where taste and fashion gave the meed of praise, 
And splendid trophies to his genius raise : 

From them thou turn’st, great Kean! awhile t’ explore, 
And reap fresh laurels on our western shore ; _ 
°Tis ever thine, with all thy varying art, 

To wake the eating ted subtae the heart ; 

To rouse the ‘arg revengeful ire, 

To warm the frigid, dullness to inspire ; 

To kindle fires in breasts but cold before, 

And on our gaze such floods of radiance pour, 


That the lost mind, rapt in delusion, yields 

To powers so vast, and fancies all itieels 

And when the warm glow mantling to the cheek, 
Shows hearts approving what they cannot speak, 
Our tragic muse her votive wreath shall give, 


And hail thee mightiest! while the Passions live. 


{fF or the Literary Journal.j 
HORACE. Od. X. 1. ii. 


Rightly to journey, do not sweep 

Too boldly through the stormy deep ; 

Nor yet on shores and shallows keep 
Thy timorous bark. 


Who wisely seeks the golden mean, 
From the low hovel’s squalid scene, 


And wealth, though envied, not serene, 
Alike is free. 


The highest pine the soonest shakes— 

With heaviest crash the turret breaks— 

The lightning’s bolt more swiftly takes 
The mightiest hill. 


The spirit well provided, fears 

When fortune smiles, and hopes in tears ; 

Winter may frown, but spring appears, 
And God’s in all. 


Time shall a happier season bring : 

Apollo sometimes tunes his string ; 

His changing hands not always fling 
The feathery shaft. 
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When the cloud. chibi hever quail, 

But quickly reef thy swelling sail, 

When proudly the too prosperdus gale, 
Majestic drives. eg 






[here Literary Journal, 
MADRIGAL—FROM. THE rT. ALIAN OF GUARINI. 


Eyes! mortal stars, so. bright below, 
‘that wake the pangs I’m doomed to feel, 
E’en in that dream sleep ye show, 
My death is all ye wish to seal. 
But if, when shut, ye bid me die, 
When open, whither shall I fly ? © 
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{For the Literary Journal.) 
LINES. 






It is the hour when sorrow steals 
Yet deeper through the dreamless soul ; 
More keen the lonely spirit feels 
The pang it never shall control. 
°*Tis wretchedness in age to weep, 
When the world’s dead, and hupe is perished ; 
Yet who, in earlier days, my watch may keep, 
For joy that mock’d before, and cannot still be cherished ? 


L. C. 


ae 
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{For the Literary Journal.] 
FROM THE GREEK. 







I wish | was an ivory lyre, 
By beauteous boys, with mirth and glee, 

Borne where with joy young hearts respire, 
The soul of all that f might be! 






I wish I was a.golden broach, 
Upon a sacristy to rest, 
Where only purest thoughts approach, ’ 
A chaste and lovely lady’s breast, 
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The master for his servant bleeding lies ; 
For sinners, one expires without a stain ; 
The leech to save his-helpless patient dies ; 
The shepherd for his wand’ring flock is slain ; 
The king is offered for his people’s guilt ; 
The captain for the soldiers he commands ; 
The workman’s blood, to save his work, is spilt ; 
A God, for human sins, a-vietimstands. 
How shall the servant, sinner, patient, flock, 
The people, soldiers, work, man—grateful prove ? 
Oh God! the mighty debt their powers would mock ;— 
The only sacrifice thou ask’st is love ! 
* tends C. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
[For the Literary Journal. ] 
OUR EARLY DAY. 


The sun that gilds our early day, 

We think will gild our days forever : 
But ah, how soon it hides its ray ! 

And will it shine no more ? No, never! 


The flowers that deck our early day, 

We think will deck our path forever : 
But soon, how soon they fade away ! 

And will they bloom again ? No, never! 


Health’s pencil, in our early day, 

We think will flush our cheek forever : 
But ah, how soon the hues decay ! 

And will it paint no more ? No, never! 


The eye that light’s our early day, 
We think, will sparkle on forever : 
But spark by spark its fires decay, 
And will its dimness cease ? No, never! 


The friendships of our_early day. 

We think will live and charm forever : 
But ah, how soon they die away ! 

And will they ne’er revive ? No, never! 






























POETRY. 


Hope points to joys in youth’s bright day, 
e think will nd last hag 


How long, how cruel their dels 
And will they never come ? Xo, never ! 


Religion is the only flower. 
We know, if nursed, will bloom forever : 
Let’s deck with this our youthful bower :— 
And will that never fade ? No, never! 
CrERILoNUS. 


Na age ot ee 
«GT idiey Jourusl. ] 
ms SONG. 
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Sweet Lady ! while I breathe the song, 
Turn not that melting eye away ; 

For as its glances dance alohg, 
My thoughts run wild to join and play. 


Still are the fairest blooms of Spring, 
Less lovely when the sun is gone ; 

Then be not from those cheeks I sing 
The brightness of thine eye withdrawn ! 


And thine’s the laughing mild blue eye 
That never knew a mournful tear ; 
And all its beams are lights of joy 
To gentle love and feeling dear. 


Oh! may they still illumine flowers - 
That hide no cruel thorns for thee, 

While Pleasure in her budding bowers 
Shall braid thy tresses flowing, free ! 


Yon Moon whose beams so mildly shine, 
Shall fade beyond the silent West ; 
But beauty, love ! like thine, like thine, 

Shall live in nemory’s glowing breast. 


The modest lily courts the shade, 
Unconscious when ’tis most admir’d! 
Thus thou, my soul’s inspiring Maid ! 
Knowest not the songs thou hast inspir’d! 
_ $. or New-Jersey. 


Visicvir © ; Saar ¥ ' 
On yonder stem’a rosé did bloom, 
A rose of crimson hue, 
The. wild waste drank*its sweet perfume, 
“And fair'it was to view. 


See | ¥ 


The rude winds pase?d site by, 
~~ “Or stopp’d its sweet to taste, 
Then swiftly to the upper sky 


Its incense bore Anneaten 


The sun pour’d forth its fost'ing rays, 
The night-moon gave its dew, 

It bloom’d for many summer days, 
And sweeter still it grew. 


A rude hand tore its stem in twain, 
It wither’d to decay, 

Nor ever will it bloom again, 
The crimson rose so" gay. 


And beauty’s like a crimson rose 
That blooms on virtue’s stem, 

By rude hands torn from where it grows, 
It withers just like them. 


{For the Literary Journal. | 
WOMAN. 


There is a language by the virgin made, 

Not read, but felt—not uttered, but betray’d ; 

A mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat. 
‘i is written on her cheeks, her meaning brows, 
In one short glance whole yolumes it avows ; 

In one short moment tells of many days ; 

In one short speaking silence, all conveys— 
Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 
And looks a sigh. and ‘weeps without a tear. 
Oh ! "tis so chaste, so touching, so refin’d, 

So ‘soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind ; 

Were eyes melodious, and could music shower 
From orient rays now striking on a flower, 
Such heavenly music from that glance might rise, 
And angels own the language of the skies. 
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THE BACHELOR. — 


What chains thee to this world of tears ? 
What charm is here to bind thee ? 

What brighter hopes*for future years 
Has Stklornopapie'd thee ? 


No smiling eye invites thee home, 
To joy, to love, to bless thee ; 

No heart beats warmer when you come— 
No rosy dips doth press thee. 


No wife hast thou-to-eharm thy hours ; 
Nor clustering round thy knee, 

(Just like a bunch of blooming flowers) 
No prattling children see. 


Oh tell me then, what charm is here, 


What magie spell hath bound thee ? 
What bliss life hath, so lone and drear ? 


What joys are flitting round thee ? 
Tt 


[For the Literary Journal. | 
To RRRNE 


Oh ! Lady Fair, 
I’ve gaz’d upon thy beauty bright 


For many an evening hour, 
When Luna with her silv’ry light 
Was shining round thy bower. 


I gaz’d, it joyed my heart to gaze, 
Upon thy face and form so fair ; 

And oft ve dreamt, in other days, 
That love alone dwelt there. 


But, Lady Fair, 


Altho’ the rose be now in bloom, 
It yet may wither in an hour ; 

The lilly lose its sweet perfume, 
And beauty—lose its pow’r. 


























POETRY. 


The spring of life hath past away, 
And summer suns are coming ; 

Tho’ bright and warm their smiling ray, 
They wilt the flower that’s blooming. 


A Then, Lady Fair, 


i Oh listen to my words, I pray, 

Who've lov’d thee long, and lov’d thee well— 
a When all thy beaux shall pass away 
! ‘lo swell the train of other belle. 


Tis then Vil seek thy bow’r once more, 
And there again I’]] bend my knee ; 

Oh! may thou smile, as oft before 
Thou hast so sweetly smiled on me. 


tht” 


[For the Literary Journal.]} 
TO MARY. 


Ifow many thoughts of love and peace 
Are pictur’d in that mild blue eye, 
Soft on the heart its glances:fall, 
And ’neath its light all sorrows fly. 


Here is a joy, a joy of soul, 

That flows a deep and placid stream, 
ie Unlike that fickle wav’ring bliss, 

That hovers o’er a morning’s dream. 


*T is when our passions wild career 
And heyday youth are pass’d away, 

*Tis then we feel the warm mild sun, 
That gilds our sweet autumnal day. 


Ab! dearer far this twilight joy, 
Than all the bliss of youthful years, 
When autumn’s mild and placid rays 
Have “‘ hush’d wild passion’s hopes and fears.” 


a ee eee 








‘Tis then, oh,Mary ! I will gaze 

i Upon thy soft and sweet blue eye, 
| And every thought of youthful days 
me itt Be lost within thy tender sigh. " 
B iit : | 














POETRY. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 


A Tribute to the Memory of Lieutenant Sa 
the Schooner Quaker. —vAddressed to C. De 8. 


The tempest now shall howl unheard by you, 
While Ocean smites in vain the trembling shore ! 
Falconer. 


Hush’d is the frantic spirit of the blast — 






MUEL P. MacomseEr. who was drowned on board 


Freighted with death the whirlwinds rage no more ! 


The hour of human suffering too, is past— 
The frenzied pang of parting life is o’er ! 
Light heaves the wave with undulating flow, 
Calm as the breast of him who sleeps below! 


And is he gone ? alas! it is too true, 
Forever, shrouded in a watery grave ; 


He, o’er whose cheek Health shed her brightest hue, 


Whose form was noble as his heart was brave ! 
For gallant deeds his ardent soul was form’d, 
With patriot zeal and manly courage warm’d! 


Glowing with hope and joy, his presence oft 
Gave brilliancy to Fashion’s splendid sphere ; 
To Pity’s claims his heart was kind and soft ; 
In social life his friendships were sincere ; 
Although no sculptur’d marble bears-his name, 
His grateful Country shall record his fame. 


Oh ! scene of horror! darkness! and despair! 
Doom’d all alike to one oblivious grave, 

No cheering voice, no aiding power was there, 
No star to guide them, and no bark to save! 

Alike to them, poor souls ! their place of rest— 
The ‘i'omb of glory, or the Ocean’s breast! 


CATHARINE, 
Charlestown, April 29th, 1820. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 
TYROLESE CHAUNT OF LIBERTY. 


We have met, have fought, and have bled, 
By mountain streams our blood have shed, 
Until their course ran crimson red 


With the life blood of the free. 


But not alone with Tyrol blood 
Was dy’d the mountain’s crystal flood, 
For Tyrolese have fearless stood— 


Fearless fought for liberty. 


The blood of slave, of free and brave, 


Together dimm’d the mountain wave. 































. POETRY. 
. 


We’ve met the tyrant in the plain ; 
We'll proudly meet him there:again, «' 
With countless number ae train, 
4 *y ed 0: force ee 

That highland path he ne’er may t 

| Unless his way be pav’d with dead, ’ 
La While thousands* swords around him shed 

*~ Bright gleams of freemen’ s wrath : 

No tyrant band. may ever stand, 
And, breathe the air of freedom’s land. 


Upon our mountain heights we stand, 
A small, but brave, Hn Hae band, 
And bold. Land strong. must be the ad 
1 That drags us om our home. 
No ramparts guard our mountain nests, 
Save the lone rocks that rear their crests, - 
i And freemen’s arms, and freemen’s breasts, 
Their friends or foes to welcome. 2 
Our foes may share, with friends, our care, 5 
Whene’er they seek a meeting there. 
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Horer. 


[For the Literary Journal.} 
TO A COQUETTE. 


Deceitful beauty go ! 
‘Let cringing fools adore thee ; ; 
_ Too well thy heart I know— 
I scorn to bow before thee ! 


i | - A gentle heart be mine— 

iH ' eet as a summer’s morning, 

iM hase mild, and bright! but thine 
Is scarcely worth my scorning. 


} 
t 
i | Lovely. is pature’s rose s e 
Blooming, where she has placed it, 
. ‘? But experience shows, 
a is bitter, too, when tasted. 
Lilt | sh : i a » Cpribonvs. 
Hh | » te 1 4 Epa?” 
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SELECTIONS. 





[From the Washington City Gazette] 


ROBINSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


Since the revolutions commenced 
in Spanish America, our newspapers 
have teemed with the most extrava- 
gant and contradictory accounts of the 
sucesses and defeats of the contend- 
ing parties. The most wantan false- 
hoods have been circulated by the par- 
tizans of each ; and it became almost 
impossible to get to the truth, amidst 
these contradictory statements. 

At length a work has been written, 
by one of our fellow-citizens, which 
displays more impartiality, and 
details more interesting information, 
on this important subject, than any 
production which has yet appeared. 

We allude to the Memoirs of the 
Mexican Revolution, including a 
Narrative of General Mina’s Expedi- 
tion, recently published, at Philadel- 
phia, by Wm. Davis Robinson. 

When it was known that the 
Mexicans had awakened from that 
lethargy of despotism in which they 
bad lain for ages, many were the 
hopes indulged by the citizens of our 
free republic, that the Mexican people 
would, ere long, be enabled to enjoy 
the first of all political rights, that 
of self-government, and to assume 
their rank among the civilized nations 
of the earth ; but although their 
alternate successes and reverses have 
been occasionally published in our 
papers, yet so much confusion and 
uncertainty pervaded those accounts, 
that it was ia vain for the reader to 
arrive at any correct data, from which 
he might form an opinion, either of 
the state of the revolution, or the 
actual condition of society in the 
Mexican kingdom. 

VOL. IV. 





When the gallant Xayier Mina, an 
exile from his native land, expoused 
the cause of Mexican freedom, and, 
with a few. followers, had made a 
daring incursion into that couniry, 
various and extraordinary reports 
were promulgated of his successes 
and discomfitures. At one time, he 
was said to have been joined by thou- 
sands of the natives, and was repre- 
setited as victorious in every combat 
with the Spanish forces ; at another, 
he was stated to have been taken 
psisoner, shot, and beheaded. No 
satisfactory intelligence could be 
obtained about him ; public curiosity 
was excited to know what had be- 
come of the hero of Navarre —and if 
taken and shot, as represented, whe- 
ther the close of his career had been 
marked with that spirit with which 
he had comported himself in the ex- 
ploits he performed in the Spanish 
peninsula. 

Incertitude on these points has 
given place to certainty, since the 
publication of the work in question. 
The following succinct statement of 
its contents are given, with a view to 
bring into notice a work, which ap- 
pears to us not only calculated to 
enlighten and entertain the reader, 
but, in an especial manner, to merit 
a favorable reception from the 
public. 

The introduction is a narrative 
of the personal injuries and suffer- 
ings of the author, received at the 
hands of the royal authorities, ia 
Mexico ; and, subsequently, of those 
in Spain. 

This narrative contains some inte- 
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resting documents, and exhibits the 
author as passing through some severe 
trials, with the firmness and pride 
becoming an American citizen; and 
fully entitled him to the interest 
which his government was pleased to 
extend toward him. In this narrative, 
also, the zuthor states the sources 
from which he derived much of the in- 
formation contained in the historical 
part of the work, and the reader is 
immediately inclined to give cre- 
dence to a narrative of facts supported 
by such evidence, and which appear 
not only-the result of impartial re. 
search, but in many instances, de- 
rived. from the author’s personal 
observation. | 

In order to pave the way for the 
history of the rebellion of the Mexi- 
cans, Mr. R..gives a rapid sketch of 
their civil degradation and discon- 
tents, from the time of the conquest. 
——In a few pages, he has embodied 
a great mass of information on this 
subject, derived from the annals of 
historians, and fully justifies the con- 
clusions he draws, viz. “* Manifold 
as were the grievances of the Cre- 
ole, they may be summed up, by 


‘ saying, he was deprived of the enjoy- 


ment of his social and even natural 
rights, except so far as it occasionally 
suited the caprice or interest of a 
despot to grant them to him as an 
indulgence.”’—Page 9. 

An insight is then given us into the 
loyal conduct of the Mexican popula- 
tion, at. that trying juncture of affairs, 
when the armies of Napoleon had 
reduced the power of Spain within 

ye limits of the ramparts of Cadiz. 
The. manner in which the regency of 


Cadiz rewarded the loyalty of the 


Mexicans—the dethronement of the 
viceroy, Iturrigaray, by a faction of 

opean Spaniards—the character, 
and conduct, of his successor, Vane- 
gas-—are sketched with perspicuity, 
and considered, by Mr R. as ee 
epee te causes of the conspiracy 
of the Creoles against the royal au- 
thorities, 


This conspiracy was discovered, 
by the death-bed confession of one 
of the. conspirators, and caused the 
tocsin of revolution to be premature- 
ly sounded in the village of Delores, 
on the 19th Sept. 1810. It appears 
evident that. the most distinguished 
Creoles were involved in the con- 
spiracy ; but, from the unfortunate 
discovery before mentioned, the re- 
volution broke out first among the 
Indians. 

This. circumstance, blended with 
the fatal error of their leader, Hidal- 
go, in authorizing the cry of ‘‘ death 
to the Gachupins,’’. (European Spa- 
niards) is lamented by Mr. R. as the 
operative causes of the failure of the 
revolution. The excesses committed 
by the Indians against the Spaniards, 
and their partizans, alarmed the 
Creole, and forced him, in self de- 
fence, to seek protection under the 
royal banners. 

The first successes, and the sub- 
sequent reverses, of the patriotic 
arms, are then described. ‘The fate 
of the Mexican capital appears at 
one moment to have bung on the 
character of Hidalgo, and could have 
been decided, if that man had »not 
been deficient in energy and military 
knowledge. The careers of Hidalgo, 
and his successor, Morilos, are de- 
tailed with spirit.. Their merits and 
faults are canvassed and judged with 
impartiality. 

The formation of a government, 
the promulgation of a constitution, 
and the dissolution. of the Mexican 
Congress, by the arbitrary, act of 
Gen, Teran, next occupy our atten- 
tion, and bring us to the period when 
Mina. landed, with a handiul of 
foreigners, on the shores of the Mex- 
ican Gulph. Mr. R. here seizes the 
occeasion to introduce an account of 
the early. life and history of Mina in 
Spain. The beautiful manner. in 
which this is done, amply compen- 
sates for whatever of digression there 
may be in it., The character of 
Mina is portrayed in a manner pe~ 
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tions, and rivet the interest of the 
reader, The simplicity, as well as 
energy, Which mark the deportment 
and actions of this hero, are given 
with an appropriate naivete. 

From the day that Mina first drew 
his sword in the mountains of Navarre 
to the hour in which he expired a 
victim to the barbarism of his country- 
men, his whole career is chivalric 
and praise- worthy, and the spirit and 
perspicuity with which all the milita- 
ry operations of Mina are detailed, 
give to this part of Mr. R’s work an 
uncommon degree of interest to the 
reader. 

The difficulties which Mina encoun- 
tered immediately after he landed 
on the Mexican coast—his bold pro- 
ject of forcing his way into the in- 
terior, to forma junction with the 
Patriots—his departure from Sota La 
Marina on the 24th of May, 1814, 
with 300 men—his march of 220 
leagues in 30 days—his conflicts with 
the royal forces—his personal gallan- 
try, as well as that of his little band, 
contending against a vast superiority 
of numbers—his carrying a town by 
storm—the perseverance and priva- 
tions of his division in a horrid march 
through an enemy’s country, and his 
effecting the desired junction, at the 
fort of Sombrero, are narrated in an 
animated style, calculated to fix the 
attention and awaken sensibility. 

Having conducted Mina to the fort 
of Sombrero, Mr. R. suspends this 
narrative to animadvert on the events 
which had occured in Mexico,  sub- 
sequent to Mina’s departure from 
London, on his way to that country. 
—We there learn, that after the 
dissolution of the Mexican Congress 
by Gen. Taren, the military chiefs, 
no longer controlled by one governing 
head, became jealous of each other, 
acted without concert, and carried 
their jedlousies to such a length, as 
produced a general scene of anarchy. 

The revolution, from that period, 
rapidly declines, and presents little 


culiarly calculated to win the affec- 
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else than a tissue of disasters, and 
the uncombined efforts of independent 
and ambitous chieftains struggling to 
accomplish an object, which could 
only be effected by the general 
knitting and union of all the parties. 
Teran, Victoria, Osorno, the Ray- 
ons, and some other chiefs, appear, 
for a short time, on the surface of the 
stream, and then sink for ever ;—at 
last one man assumes the helm of the 
revolution—a priest named Torres— 
ignorant, jealous, cruel, and despotic. 
Under this man’s control were uni- 
ted the commanders of the roving 
bands of Patriots, whese chief endea- 
vor was to conciliate the favour of 
Padre Torres, and thus they became 
instruments of his caprice and des- 
potism. With such a man was the 
enlightened and brave Mina fated 
to co-operate. It was the selfish 
counsels and conduct of this priest 
alone which defeated the brilliant 
prospects of the hero, and blighted 
the laurels just budding on his brow. 
It is necessary, however, to have 
recourse to the work, to gain an in- 
sight into the characters of these men, 
and to trace Mina through scenes of 
difficulty and treachery, which serv- 
ed but to draw forth a display of his 
energies and virtues ; suffice it to say, 
Mina fell—Torres was degraded, 
and deprived of his command ; mis- 
fortunes overwhelmed the cause of 
liberty—the triumphant legions of 
Spain drove the Patriots to the shores 
of the Pacific, where they again con- 
centrated themselves under Gene- 
ral Guerrino, and where they still 
keep alive the flame of revolution, 
against all the efforts of the Royalists 
to extinguish it. ‘This summary can 
convey only a very imperfect con- 
ception of the interesting mattér 
contained in the first 186 pages of 
Mr. R s work’; but it would swell the 
columns of our paper too far to at- 
tempt a more minute analysis. 
The reflections with which chapter 
10 concludes, open new vista in the 
affairs of Mexico, as important as 
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they are new. We there find depict- 
ed the real characters of the Mexi- 
can population; we there see, that 
although ignorance and. jealousies 
among the Patriot chiefs have been 
the principal causes of the failure of 
the Revolution, yet the pacification 
of the country is very far from being 
permanently effected : military force 
has only produced a_ temporary 
and deceptive calm. The Royalists 
are yet walking on unsafe ground. 





r ignes 
Suppositas hi doloso. 

They have secured, it is true, in 
resubjugating to the banners of Spain 
the larger portion of the country ; but 
the placing of garrisons in every vil- 
lage of importance, the sullen aspect 
of the people, and the sounds of free- 
dom which still; occasionally, echo in 
each mountain and valley of Mexico, 
evince how Jiitle progress has been 
made in the work of royal concilia- 
tion, Creoles, who lave been en- 
gaged in the revolutionary struggle, 
now intermingled with the Creoles 
who have adhered to the standard 
of Spain ; they talk with each other 
on the rights which have been so long 
withheld from them ; and every day 
is silently adding new converts to 
the independence of Mexico. The 
rising generation of Creoles have 
new ideas ; the boy who was eight 
years old when the revolotion broke 
out, is now eighteen. Whenever an- 
other Revolution breaks out in Mexi- 
co, it will find the mass of the Mexi- 
can people infinitely better informed, 
and better prepared for the struggle 
than when it prematurely broke out 
in the year 1810. 

The opinions of Mr. R. on this 
subject are predicated on his per- 
sonal observation of the Mexican 
character, and broached with the 
freedom of a mind which thinks for 
itself.g. The concluding chapter of 
his Memoirs relates to the cruelties 
committed by the Royal authorities 
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during the conflict with the colonies. 
This ‘- dark-hued picture of Span- 
ish inhumanity” appears to have 


been principally drawn from authen- 


tic sources, so as to impel the reader 
toacknowledge the fidelity of the nar- 
rative. And the padapbran, with 
which the chapter concludes, sums 
up the grievances of the Spanish 
Americans in the most vivid lan- 
guage, with great rhetorical beauty, 
and conclusive argument. We think 
it unnecessary to say more on this 
conclusion of the work, than that the 
writer, who Mr. R. has thus paraphra- 
sed, is the celebrated Abbe De Pradt, 
who, if his other revolutionary wri- 
tings-do not generally please the 
world, has, in our opinion, been pe- 
culiarly happy in his appeal of 
America to Spain. 

After Mr. R. concludes his memoir 
of the revolution, he proceeds to the 
discussion of a subject, which appears 
of great importance to the world at 
large, and of the deepest interest to 
the future generations of the Ame- 
rican continent, viz: the opening of 
a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ocean, by canals and 
roads, in various sections of the con- 
tinent. 

Rapid as is Mr. R’s. sketch, it is 
nevertheless calculated to create as- 
tonishment, when we perceive un- 
folded the facility with which this 
communication might be opened, and 
the important effects which would 
flow therefrom to the whole mercan- 
tile world. Many may regard Mr. 
Robinson as visionary in some of his 
views, but all will allow they dis- 
play an expansion rarely met with ; 
and, at least, that they merit the care- 
ful. scrutiny of every enlightened 
statesman and merchant. 

Mr. R. has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of opening the communica- 
tion at four different points, and has 
shown, that by the Lakes of Nicar- 
gua and Leon, on the Isthmus of 
Costa Rica, and by the rivers Guasa- 
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cualco and Tehauantepec, in’ the 
Isthmus Oaxaca, the desired commu- 
nication may be effected, with facili- 
ty, and these are, in his opinion, 
decidedly preferable to the others. 

There is one thing we have remark- 
ed, with pleasure, in perusing this part 
of the work, which is that, though Mr. 
R. as a citizen of the United States, 
might be allowed to cherish those 
feelings which naturally arise when 
the interests of his country are in- 
volved, yet, in this projected enter- 
prise, in which the world at large 
are’ concerned, he does not suffer 
even amor patrie to prevail over the 
greater interests of the ‘* buman 
race.’ We here allude to the fol- 
lowing remarks in page 352. 

‘* Were we to consult the present 
and future interests of Mexico, and of 
the republic of the United States, we 
should say that the Mexican Isthmus, 
or as it is now properly designated, 
the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, is the 
section, of all others, on the American 
continent, where the communication 
between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Océans should be made ; but as we 
are desirous of seeing the blessings 
of commerce extensively diffused, for 
the benefit of the human race gene- 
rally, and not of any nation in par- 
ticular, we should rejoice to see the 
communication between the two seas 
simultaneously opened at every place 
where it is practicable, whether by 
land or water, or by the latter solely : 
thereby exciting emulation, and wi- 
dening the range of commercial en- 
terprise. We do not advocate a sys- 
tem of commercial aggrandizement, 
which seeks to raise itself by oppres- 
sion and ruin of other nations, nor 
a system of restriction, at variance 
with the laws of nations, and the 
happiness of mankind. We wish to 
see the two great oceans of our globe 
brought nearer to each other by ca- 
nals and high roads, at such places as 
the God of Nature has evidently 
destined for channels of communica- 
tion, and that they should no longer 





remain dark and dreary deserts, such 


as they have been for ages under the 
anti-social principles of the Spanish 
government.’ | 

Mr. R’s views of the beneficial ef- 
fects which will flow to commerce, 
when steain navigation shall be intro- 
duced into the Pacific ocean ; the ra- 
pid and important intercourse be- 
tween the North West of America, 
the Eastern and Western Hemis- 
phere, by the route of the Isthmus of 
‘Tehauntepec the vast internal trade 
between Mexico and the U. States, 
by the rivers and topography of the 
two countries, are all subjects on 
which the enlightened reader must 
dwell with pleasure. 

Having thus attempted to give 
some imperfect information of Mr. R’s 
book, we would further add, that it 
not only abounds with instructive 
matter, but is characterized by its 
novelty. We are admitted into a 
theatre where the performers are en- 
tirely new, where new combinations 
of manners and displays of life are 
exhibited; our attention is aroused 
from the beginning, and upheld and 
gratified to the conclusion. 

The style is fluent and vigorous, 
and wholly void of affectation. Mr. 
R. writes as one unconscious of his 
own powers ; and his mind appears 
full of rich stores, which he scatters, 
with profusion, even over the dry 
narrative of marches and counter- 
marches. He describes, with energy 
and simplicity, things which, having 
seen, will doubtless live forever in 
his remembrance ; and although Mr. 
R. does not wish to be considered as 
an author, he has plucked, and ma 
proudly wear in his cap, many flow- 
ers an author might well covet. 

The imperfections found in the 
work are such as may be easily cor- 
rected. The European Critics will 
probably discover in it some Ame- 
ricanisms ; “such as the word * pro- 
gress” in page 27, and elsewhere. 

There are likewise some tautologies 
and typographical etrers, which 
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ought to be corntntiall A’ second 
edition, with a little care, might. be 
made less objectionable to strict 
criticism, 

A map of the kingdom Hf Mexico, 
and particularly that. part of it which 
was the scene.of Mina’s operations, 
would be a desirable and important 
addition to the work. 

We shall conclude by observing, 
that as far.as we are competent to 
judge, no work has been written 


- 
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sinte the commencement of the strug- 
gles. in Spanish America, which 
embodies se much information, and 
in which the spirit of the author so 
animates his matter; and while we 
offer our thanks to Mr. R. for the 
instruction and amusement his book 
has afforded us, we at the same time 
hope he may experience from his 
fellow citizens a patronage com- 
mensurate with his deserts. 


eee 


[From the New Monthly Magazine. ] 
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As powerful states and rival king- 
doms, these two countries have long 
been looked on by the world. Their 
relative progress in civilization, in 
science and the arts, has been observ- 
ed and judged ; but it remains to be 
seen in what Revolutionary Spain may 
differ from Revolutionary France. 
Guided by the contrast which they 
have on all great points, and to-this 
hour, displayed, we must in the future 

‘as wide a distinction ; and as 

a sort. of data on which to reckon, it 
not’ be ei ag to trace 

‘some. of ‘the strongly opposing fea- 
tures, in: the skaeact of the two na- 
tions. ‘To account for such contra- 
rietiés, on abstract principles, has 
baffled the speculation of many a 
philosopher ; and if Hippocrates with 
regard to the Scythians, and Strabo 
as respecting the Medes and Arme- 
nians, laid it down as fact, thatclimate 
alone produced the wonderous differ- 
_ ences or similitudes which are found 
~~ jn-various people, we cannot be sur- 
prised that weaker reasoners have 
Taller into the same belief. But Bayle 
ee ea, different stamp. 

s treated the theory as a chimera ; 

id to political interests, 
aa 1s. of state, mat differ- 











which every one can now account for 
from these same influences.* 

Never, perhaps, was there so stri- 
king a contrast between neighbouring 
states, as between those of France 
and Spain. This is so singular and 
so forcible, as to have obtained, from 
some writers, the stronger epithet 
of antipathy. A Spanish doctor, 
named Carlos Garcia, published, in 
1627, a book entitled Antipatia de las 
Franceses y Espagnoles. ‘This work 
is Jittle flattering to the author’s na- 
tion ; but we must remark, that it was 
printed at Rouen. La Mothe le Va- 
yer, availing himself of this publica- 
tion, produced a treatise on the same 
subject, which he gave to the world 
as a translation from the Italian of 
Fabricio Campolini ; but he after- 
wards avowed hiniself the author; and 
it is tobe found in the folio edition 
of his works, printed in 1662, tome 1. 
A pamphlet appeared at Paris in 
1809, iv which this treatise is repub- 
lished; batits doctrine denied. “The 
object, however, was sufficiently clear 
to keep alive the antipathy, if it 
réally existed, or to create one if that 
was but imaginary. ‘The oo and 


*Bayle, vol. iii. 


». 521 edition’ fe 
Haye, 1727. Pasig * 
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negligent La Mothe has been by 
some of his countrymen compared to 
Plutarch. His claim to this distine- 
tion finds however little support from 
the particular work before us, which, 
as we have mentioned, can be scarce- 
ly said to be his own. 

He sets out by stating, that, as in 
the physical world first principles are 
always opposéd one to the other, and 
that for the common good of the uni- 
verse, so it was decreed by Divine 
Providence that the two nations, be- 
ing the first principles in the political 
world, (that is, the chief movers in 
European affairs,) as France and 
Spain then were, should experience 
the same kind of mutual opposition, 
in order to secure the well-being of 
empires. Among the alleged proofs 
of natural repugnance are those re- 
marked between various minerals and 
metals. The diamond is in dissen- 
tion with the loadstone, and many 
others are found to refuse all kind of 
alliance. Vegetables display their 
enmities, as well as attachments ; 
the vine shrinks from the cabbage ; 
and, finally, to destroy the fern, it is 
said that you have only to fix a rush 
to the shock of your plough—such is 
the antipathy of those plants, regard- 
ed when together as emblems of in- 
terminable war. In animals these 
feelings are less questionable. — It-is 
not only with regard to the amount 
of relative ill which they are enabled 
to inflict on each other, or the com- 
mon interests which nature has given 
them; but it is clear that something 
concealed from our observation ‘pro- 
duces unaccountable effects. It is 
easily understood why the sheep flies 
from the wolf, or why the sparrow is 
averse to the hawk ; but how are we 
to explain why the lion trembles. at 
the voice of the cock? why the ele- 
phant runs before the ram? or why 
the horse shudders at the smell of the 

el? It is these extraordinary 







that have driven many a great 
0 the mysteries of occult re- 
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search, and to the theory 6f natural 
sympathies and dislikes. This is all 
amusing and instructive both, when 
confined to the lower scales of nature ; 
but when man becomes the object of 
speculation, and is attempted. to be 
reduced to this level, it is something 
more grave than ludierous, and, in 
the present stage of the world, can be 
scarcely pardoned, even in an au- 
thor of two centuries back, or rather 
in’ the age for which he wrote. 

La Mothe, taking his theory for 
fact, lays it down as such, that be- 
tween the French and Spanish nations 
there is the same kind of natural an- 
tipathy as between the various objects 
before mentioned ; and such as he 
says individual men are prone to 
with regard to other men, im spite otf 
themselves, and in opposition to the 
strongest efforts of reason. Without 
stopping to combat this monstrous, 
degrading, and, it is to be hoped, ex- 
ploded doctrine, we shall look to the 
statements, and pass the reasoning, 
of this writer. 

He says, that if we remark the re- 
ciprecal positions of France and 
Spain, naturally separated by a chain 
of the highest mountains, one situated 
to the north-east, the other to the 
south-west: Spain, hot and dry; 
France, cold, and watered by many 
rivers : one rarely subject to storms, 
the other continually agitated by 
them : the first so little refreshed by 
the rains of heavens, the second so 
subject to their excess ;—we shall 
not be astonished that countries so 
different should produce men so dis- 
similar, “Thus, all who have spoken 
of the manners of the two nations 
have ever represented the French 
changeable as the heavens, and light 
as the winds which rule them: the 
Spaniards constant as their sky and 
their seasons. The Erenchman’cold 
and moist as his soil, from whence 
comes his fair complexion’; the 
Spaniard warm and dry, as is that 
which bronzes bis skin, ‘The Freneh 
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gay, frank, hospitable—religious with- 
out hypocrisy, and polished without 
affectation ; but trivial, whimsical, 
great talkers, despising their coun- 
trymen when abroad ; fit for the ca- 
valry, but supporting il the privations 
of war, in which they are more dis- 
tinguished by boldness and rapidity, 
than by artifice or counsel.. The 
Spaniards, on the contrary, deceit- 
ful, melancholy, inhospitable, jea- 
lous, vindictive, avaricious, super- 
stitious to excess, but constant, 
thoughtful, and taciturn ; valuing 
each other when distant from home ; 
good for the infantry, patient of bun- 
ger, thirst, and fatigue ; making war 
more by stratagem.than by open 
force, and executing more by the 
head than by the hand. 

Taking for granted the justice of 
these respective characters (absurd- 
ly unfair to the Spaniards as we 
know them to be,) we must acknow- 
ledge that the summing up is droll 
enough. “In fact, the Frenchman 
is tall, the Spaniard short: the one 
has the skin generally fair, the other 
dark ; the one wears long hair, the 
other short; the Frenchman eats 
much, and quickly, the Spaniard 
sparingly and slow; the Frenchman 
serves the boiled meat first, the 
Spaniard the roast; the Frenchman 
pours the water on the wine, the 
Spaniard the wine on the water ; the 
Frenchman speaks freely at table, 
the Spaniard does not say a word; 
the Frenchman walks after dinner, 
the Spaniard sits still—that is, if he 
does not sleep. ‘The Frenchman, 
whether on foot or horseback, goes 
fast through the streets, the Spaniard 
always goes leisurely; the French 
laqueys always follow their masters, 
the Spanish go before ; the French- 
man, in order to make a sign to any 
one to come to him, raises his hand 
and brings it towards his face, the 
Spaniard, for the same object, lewers 

and motions it towards his feet ; 
eo: Frenchman kisses a lady on sa- 
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luting her, the Spaniard looks on such 
a liberty with horror; the French- 
man esteems the favours of his mis- 
tress in proportion as they are known, 
at least by his friends, the Spaniard 
values nothing like secresy in love. 
The Frenchman reasous but on the 
present, the Spaniard on the past ; 
the French ask alms with a thousand 
submissions of words and gestures, 
the Spaniards without meanness, and 
sometimes even with pride. The 
Frenchman wears his clothes of one 
fashion and the Spaniard of another, 
which, taken from head to foot, are 
totally unlike. _ The first puts on bis 
doublet after all the rest, the second 
commences to dress himself by that ; 
the Frenchman buttons himself from 
the collar to the waist, the Spaniard 
begins at the bottom and finishes at 
the chin; the Frenchman throws off 
his doublet to fight a duel, the Span- 
iard puts on, when he can, a coat-of- 
mail; the Frenchman frightens his 
children at the name of a Spaniard, 
as that of a monster; the Spaniard 
considers the French as pitiful as the 
Aguadores of Madrid, and believes 
them born to be the mockery of the 
world ; the Frenchman, forced to 
approve of the wine, the horses, the 
gloves, and the fire-arms of Spain, 
adds, that nothing is good there but 
that which cannot speak, the Span- 
iard, forced to live on the corn of 
France, and to use its salt, linen, 
and cordage, says that it is merely 
because he disdains to cultivate the 
earth, and to labour at mechanical 
arts ; the Frenchman, reduced to 
want, sells every thing but his shirt, 
it is the first article the Spaniard dis- 
poses of, keeping his cloak and his 
sword till the last extremity.” 

_ This is. pleasant, but about as ra- 
tional, and as much to the purpose, as 
were the distinctions between the 
Big and Little endians. But look- 
ing at the subject in its more serious 
aspects, we cannot avoid seeing the 
remarkable contrasts in the progress 
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of these nations, as well as im the 
manners of the people. Contem- 
plating the progressive greatness, and 
the at one time overwhelming power 
of France ; and then turning to the 
rapid and complete decline of Spain ; 
we must seek for some cause more 
reasonable than the temperature of 
climate, or individual antipathies, to 
account for the change. When 
Charles the Fifth, retiring to a clois 

ter, placed his crown on the head of 
a bigot, he it was that struck the 
death-blow to his country’s great- 
ness, and traced the path for her de- 
cay. Persecution has ever been the 
bar to Spanish prosperity, and bigot- 
ry her bane. All the glories of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella were tarnished 
by their persecutions ; eight hundred 
thousand Jews expelled the coun- 
try—-nine hundred thousand Moors 
driven from the fields of their fathers ; 
and the terror excited by these acts 
were surer means for the depopula- 
tion of Spain than wars and pesti- 
lence combined ; for even after bat- 
tle or disease, still hope remains to 
raise new worlds upon the desolation ; 
but when religion takes the sword, 
and superstition exhales her breath 
of flame, despair has lighted on the 
land. It was the boast 6f Spain in 
her greatness—for even after this she 
became great—that she had never 
admitted heresy upon her shores, nor 
allied herself with heretics ; that the 
extent of her dominions was the re- 
compense of her zeal; and that 
Heaven had given her the right to 
fatten on the riches of the [ndies, in 
gratitude for her having been the first 
to carry there the mysteries of the 
faith. The Inquisition was estab- 
lished ; and her infamy became com. 
plete when torture came in to the aid 
of hypocrisy. Leagued with the Ma- 
homedans and idolaters in Africa and 
Asia, when gain led to the alliance, 
she stigmatized the treaties of France 
with Sweden and Holland as an ini- 
pious union; and she fomented in 
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England every inclination of rebel- 
lion. <Avarice, imbumanity, and 
pride, were her principles of action, 
and the pretence of religion the 
cloak for all. ‘* Never is human na- 
ture so debased.as when superstitious 
ignorance is armed with power,’* 
Such was the case in Spain at home, 
and Christianity was the title of the 
vilest profanations abroad. . The 
massacres of the East, the prodigious 
horrors of Peru, went»hand in hand 
with domestic misrule ; andthe Low 
Countries afforded a fresh example of 
the atrocious policy which treads on 
the steps of intolerance. But when 
Alva boasted to have destroyed in 
six years 18,000 men by. the hands 
of the executioners, he forgot that 
he drove Holland into heresy and 
happiness at the same time. ‘T'o this 
day Flanders had been possessed by 
Spain, if, in the blindness of her big- 
otry, she had not, to revenge the de- 
struction of some images by the Re- 
formists, sacrificed, without distine- 
tion of sex or age, thousands of the 
living images of the God, whom she 
dared to say was honoured by the 
deed. What now remains of the 
foreign greatness and foreign wealth of 
Spain ? and what is Spain herself ? 
An infant in the cradle after ages of 
non-entity! But, regenerate and 
pure, her attitude is noble. With 
one hand she is strangling supersti- 
tion. and with the other revenge ; 
horrible monsters ! the first the parent 
of revolutions ; the second their dis- 
grace.—Let her but succeed in de- 
stroying these fiends, and then, 
for the establishment of her 
fame, for the honour of her national, 
natural character—which is worthy of 
honour—then let her throw open her 
gates to the free entrance of religion, 
come in what garb it may, whetber in 
the pomp of Romish magnificence or 
in the poverty of pauperism ; invest- 
ed sith splendour, or stripped of 


* Voltaire, Essai sur les Mceurs et I’Es- 
prit des Nations. 
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show ; whether scattering incense to 
the skies, or sending up its silent 
adorations—where faith is, let form 
be disregarded, and then may Spain 
look forward to that harvest of re- 
nown, which grows not in the land 
that intolerance covers with its en- 
venomed foliage. 

She has started grandly in her new 
career. Never did a nation present 
a spectacle more sublime. Bursting 
her chains by philosophical, not phy- 
sical, force—calling out for freedom 
with steadiness, not clamour—hold- 
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ing forth the record of her constitu- 
tion instead of a proscription list— 
moving onward towards her destiny 
calmly, bloodless, and determined! 
Let but her progress be proportioned 
to this beginning—let her but march 
in wisdom, in vigour, and in modera- 
tion ; and nothing can oppose the 
consummation of that glory. which 
will'shine round Revolutionary Spain, 
as the contrast of Revolutionary 
France ; as the boast of our time, and 
the model of that which is to come. 


[From the London New Monthly Magazine.}.. © 
MEMOIR OF AN AMERICAN CHIEF. 


Puitosorners in all ages have dis- 
puted whether a state of nature or of 
‘civilization is more favourable to the 
production of virtue. By some it has 
been asserted, that the simplicity 
and ignorance of savage life afford the 
only opportunity for its practice ; 
while others have as strenuously in- 
sisted that nothing but the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of polished society 
can give birth to any of the qualities 
which raise man above the level of 
the brute creation. As is usual in 
such disputes tpon general princi- 
ples, both parties have been carried, 
in pursuit of a favourite theory, be- 
yond the bounds of reason or proof ; 
and it would be equally unsafe to es- 
pouse the opinion of either in an un- 
limited degree. There are doubt- 
ess many vices from which igno- 
fance will happily exempt the sa- 
vage ; but there are few virtues for 

_ which his sphere of action can hold 
~ out either inclination or opportunity. 
He may, in most instances, be free 
from hypocrisy and worldly insin- 
cerity, from the insanity of avarice, 
and the Baseness of ingratitude ; but 
‘ and intemperance, cruelty, re- 
yvenge, and treachery ; all the dark 






passions of the human breast which 
are usually soothed and corrected by 
the hand of education, are the tyrants 
of uncivilized communities. If we 
except courage and unbending forti- 
tude, attachment to tribe or country, 
and hospitality to the stranger, it 
would be difficult, we believe, to 
name any other good quality of hu- 
man nature, in which the member of 
an enlightened population is not emi- 
nently superior to the native of a 
barbarous country. It might be 
imagined that with the advantages 
possessed by the former, it were only 
necessary to bring the savage into 
contact with him, to graft on his sim- 
ple nature all the benefits of cultiva- 
tion without entire loss of the few 
virtues which original simplicity had 
given to him ; but it is a melancholy 
truth that in almost all cases where 
the people of newly discovered or 
uncultivated regions have been 
thrown into communication with Eu- 
ropeans, they have imbibed all the 
worst vices of their instructors with- 
out receiving one virtue of civilized 
life in exchange for those which they 
have lost by the intercourse. No 
race of men have furnished a stron- 
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er, or, for themselves, more fatal 
illustration of this fact, than the In- 
dians of North America. It is im- 
possible to conceive human nature 
lower in the scale of depravity, than 
the few tribes who have escaped ex- 
termination to live among the Cana- 
dians and people of the United States, 
Utierly sunken in filth,and intem- 
perance, they have aft preserved 
one spark of the warlike spirit of 
their fathers, ot Paar 8 the Ped 
and untameable bands who so lo: 
resisted the colonists of the New 
World, as little as the Sybarite did 
the Spartan; or as they do the tribes 
who have still maintained their inde- 
pendence and bravery in the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi. Just in 
proportion as the different tribes 
who extend from Montreal in Canada 
to that river are less in the bosom ot 
European settlements, do they rise 
in character, or rather remain with 
most features of resemblance to the 
old fathers of their forests. The 
Indian people generally were, as is 
well known, our allies in the late 
war in America; those dwelling in 
Lower Canada were entirely useless 
as auxiliaries ; the six nations higher 
up in the country lying between the 
Lakes Ontario and Huron, were of 
some service ; but to the tribes at 
the head of Lake Erie, on the wes- 
tern shores of Huron, and from 
thence towards the Mississippi, is the 
preservation of Upper Canada in the 
first years of the war mainly to be 
attributed, however little the fact 
has been commonly understood in 
this country. There are some cir- 
cumstances of a singular and highly 
interesting nature in the events which 
arose from the assistance given by 
the Indians to our cause in that war ; 
and as all who are acquainted with 
American history are of opinion that 
the period is fast approaching, when 
the advance of European population 
will cause this peculiar portion of 
our species’silently to disappear from 


the map of existence, some account 
of the extraordinary and superior 


individual who had the greatest 


weight among them, and with whose 
life their actions were of course in- 
terwoven, may not be unacceptable, 
before they cease altogether to be 
known on the earth. Unhappily, 
the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, by 
which. we lost, the opportunity of 


connecting their country with ours, 


and the avowed policy of the Ame- 
ricans, that they ‘ shall be made to 
vanish before the march of civiliza- 
tion, as snow before the sunbeam,”’ 
will put it out of our power to obtain 


“their aid on a future emergency. 


Among the tribe of the Shawanees 
inhabiting the country about a hun- 
dred miles. to the south of Lake Mi- 
chigan, there were two brothers, 
who, a few years before our war 
with the United States, had gained 
great influence over their fellow- 
warriors by qualities usually most 
valued in savage life. The one, 
who had persuaded the tribe that he 
peed what in Scotland would 

ave been termed second-sight, was 
known among them by the name of 
the Prophet, and seems at first to 
have been the favourite of the two ; 
the other, .Tecumthé, had without 
the aid of such inspiration, raised 
himself to the situation of a chief by 
his tried hardihood, and that natural 
superiority of genius which some- 
times in civilized communities, and 
almost always in a rude state of so- 
ciety, will challenge deference from 
common minds. The tribe, under 
direction of the Prophet, ventured 
upon hostilities with their old enemy, 
the back-settlers of the States ; and 
for some time carried on a most ha- 


rassing contest against them after the 


Indian mode of warfare. — At length, 
however, lulled into security by con- 
fidence in the supernatural powers 
of their Prophet, and neglecting that 
caution which is generally so marked 
a trait.in the Indian character, they 
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were surprised “by an. American 
corps in the dead. of night, on the 
banks of the Wabash, and almost an- 
nibilated. It is probable. that the 
survivors were too few to preserve 
the separate existence of a tribe, for 
Tecumth¢, with a small number of 
warriors, having escaped the massa- 


cre, joined the Hurons, a friendly 


people, and came down with them 
as their chief to the British troops 
when the war in Canada broke out. 
If it be recollected that the Indian 
chiefs are almost always old men, and 
that the spirit of clanship is as strong 
among them as ever it could have 
been in.the. Highlands of Scotland, 
it will appear no small testimony. to 
the superior qualities of Tecumthé, 
that before he could have been forty 
years of age he should have appeared 
as the recognised head of the Hu- 
rons, a tribe in which he was astran- 

d which is one of the finest 
Fodias. of the Indian people. 

The first operation of.the Ameri- 
cans. on the commencement of the 
war was to collect a corps of be- 
tween three and four thousand men 
for the invasion of Canada from the 
frontier at the head of Lake Erie. 
Some of the Indian tribes were al- 
ready at war with the States, and 
others hastened to join them when 
they found a prospect of success 
from the co-operation of the British. 
They began.to collect in nambers in 
the country behind Detroit, from 
whence Hull, the American general, 
had already advanced in prosecution 
of the intended invasion; and the 
news of their motions seems at once 
to have paralyzed him. He fell 
back into Detroit,.and not daring to 
attempt a retreat through the line on 
which they, had assembled, he re- 
mained passive until his surrender to 
afew hundred British. and Canadian 
militia. This event, and the occu- 
pation of the Michigan country, 
opened a direct communication with 


_ the settlements of the various tribes, 
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rapidly promoted the alliance with 
them, and in the winter, 1812-1813, 
seme time after the surprise and en- 
tire destruction of General Win- 
chester’s corps, to which the Indians 
had eagerly contributed, Tecumthé 
and his Hurons joined General Proc- 
ter, to take upthe hatchet with their 
British Father against the *‘ Long 
Knives,” as they denominated the 
Americans. It was astonishing how 
soon it became evident that Tecum- 
thé. was the chief among chiefs of his 
countrymen; and that this man in 
some way possessed the secret of 
swaying them all to his purpose, 
though without any formal authority, 
beyond the warriors of his adopted 
tribe. The number of Indian fight- 
ing men who had united with the 
British commander at Detroit in the 
spring of 1813, was nearthree thou- 
sand; a larger body of them than 
had been seen together in the me- 
mory of any of those assembled ; 
and Tecumthé was still the engine 
by which they could be moved. His 
intelligent mind caught at once the 
advantage to be derived from fixing 
them with their families in the newly 
acquired Michigan territory ; and it 
was no sooner proposed to him, than 
the whole were seitled in the district, 
which by its position gave strength 
to their confederacy with the Bri- 
tish. As soon as the season permit- 
ted, a small force of regulars~and 
militia, and the whole Indian body, 
were moved forward to attack the 
enemy, who were assembling a strong 
corps at Fort Meigs, near the coast 
of Lake Erie ; and, in the investment 
of that station which followed, the 
Indians were eminently useful, by 
the strictness with which they watch- 
ed every motion of the garrison. 
The enemy attempted to relieve the 
place by an attack from without, 
aided by a sortie of the besieged, and 
were repulsed with dreadful slaugh- 
ter, in which the Indians greatly as- 
sisted. The garrison were, how- 
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ever, relieved in a manner which 

could not have anticipated ; for 
the Indians, loaded with plunder, and 
enriched by the prisoners they had 
taken, could not be induced to con- 
tinue the siege even by. the influ. 
ence of their chief; and the British 
General, with his handful of troops, 
was obliged to retire to his frontier, 
after he had been weakened by their 
return to their families. To secure 
the lives of prisoners, it was custo- 
mary with the British to pay head- 
money for every American deli- 
vered up in safety by the Indians ; 
and this measure was generally 
successful, though the Indians could 
not help remarking, that to take 
men and let them live to fight ano- 
ther time, seemed a piece of egre- 
gious folly! The British and Indians 
moved forward a second time in the 
same summer, and again invested 
Fort Meigs, and afterwards Sandusky, 
another fort near Lake Erie; but 
the force of troops and artillery was- 
insufficient, and the Indians found it 
“hard to fight against people who 
lived like ground hogs,” or, in other 
words, were strongly intrenched. 
At Sandusky, in particular, they 
showed no inclination to join in an 
assault upon the works, for their 
mode of warfare is in bush-fighting 
alone ; and the whole force returned 
once. more to the frontier. In the 
short period of inaction which fol- 
Jowed, during the equipment of the 
flotilla on Lake Erie, there were 
many opportunities of observing the 
intelligence of Tecumthé, whose 
support was so necessary to gain 
the consent of the Indians to any 
measure of expediency, that he was 
frequently, accompanied by Colonel 
Elliott, the Indian superintendant, or 


- one of the officers of that depart- 


ment, brought to the General’s table. 
His habits and deportment were per- 
fectly free from whatever could give 
offence to the most delicate female ; 
he readily and cheerfully accommo- 
dated himself to all the novelties of 


his situation, and seemed amused, 
without being at all embarrassed by 
then ~He could never be induced 
to drink spirituous liquor of any sort, 
though in other respects he fed like 
every one else at the table. He 
said that in his early youth he had 
been greatly addicted to drunkenness 
—the common vice of the Indian— 
but that he had found it was bad for 
him, and had resolved never again 
to taste any liquid but water. That 
an uneducated being could deny him- 
self an indulgence of which he was 
passionately fond, and to which no 
disgrace was attached in the opinion 
of his associates, proves, we think, 
that he had views and feelings to 
raise him above the level of an un- 
enlightened savage. He had probably 
anticipated the period when he was 
to appear as the first man of his na- 
tion, and knew that intemperance 
would disqualify him from 
such a station. He evinced liffle re- 
spect for the arts by which the Pro- 
phet had governed his unfortunate 
tribe, and always spoke of him as 
“his foolish brother.” He had a 
son, a youth about fourteen or fif- 
teen; but shortly before his fall, 
when he seemed to have a presenti- 
ment of what was to occur, he strong- 
ly enjoined his Hurons not to elect 
that young man for their chief; ‘* he 
is too fair and like a white man,” 
was his reason. Tecumthé was not 
deficient in affection for his son, but 
he had some prejudice of his nation 
against a resemblance to the Euro- 
pean, the author of all their woes ; 
and he sacrificed his parental attach- 
ment to what he considered the ad- 
vantage of his people. In battle Te- 
cumthé was painted and equipped 
like the rest of his brethren; but 
otherwise his common dress was 
a leathern frock descending to his 
knees, and confined at the waist By 
a belt ; leggins and moccassins for the 
feet, of the same material, complet- 
ed his cloathing. He was rather 
above the middle stature, the general 
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expression of his features . 
and his eye full of fire and intelli- 


gence. Our fair readers will not 
think that it detracted from Tecum- 
thé’s virtues, that upon one occasion, 
before several persons, he openly 
and keenly reproved an European of 
the Indian department for ill usage of 
his wife. 

The exploits of a handful of Bri- 
tish troops had hitherto, in conjunc- 
tion with the Indians, protected the 
north-west frontier of Canada against 
an enemy always numerically supe- 
rior; but the period was approach- 
ing when the naval efforts of the 
Americans on Lake Erie. and the 


negiect of the Governer General of 
the Canadas towards that division of 


his command, were to turn the tide 
ef success. The British naval off- 
cer who was at the head of the flo- 
tilla on that lake, was obliged to 
meet the enemy under every dis- 
advantage, notwithstanding the little 
assistance which the exertions of 
General Proctor were able to afford 
him; and the event that ensued was 
the capture of the whole of the Eng- 
lish squadron, after an obstinate en- 
gagement. . Upon this disaster, a re- 
treat of the troops became anavoida- 
ble, to prevent the Americans land- 
ing a superior force in their rear ; 
and it was foreseen that to induce 
the Indians to retire with them, and 
to quit their old haunts, would be at- 
tended with much difficulty. An as- 
sembly of their chiefs was, however, 
held at Amherstburgh, where the 
General, by the mouth of his inter- 
preter, opened the business to them, 
and proposed their accompanying 
im in his retrograde movement. 
ie Indians were somewhat prepar- 
- ed to expéct such an intention of 
withdrawing from that frontier ; but 
ey received the proposal with the 
réatest indignation, and considered 
peasare as a desertion of them. 








mthé rose to reply to the inter- 
ae and nothing could be more 
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striking than the scene which then 
presented itself. The rest of the as- 
sembly seemed to wait with the 
deepest attention for the delivery of 
his: answer, whilst, holding in his 
hands a belt of wampum—or beads, 
which, by their colours and arrange- 
ment, form the Indian record for past 
events, from the association of idea 
produced on seeing them—he pro- 
ceeded to address.the British general 
in a torrent of vehement and pathetic 
appeal, for which the wild oratory of 
savage tribes is often so remarkable. 
His speech, of which a translation 
was preserved, is too long for inser- 
tion in this place. ‘The chief began 
by recalling from his wampum the 
events of the war in which they were 
engaged ; and alluded, in a strain of 
violent invective, to a circumstance 
twenty years before, wherein the 
Indians conceived that the British, 
after encouraging them to hostility 
against the Americans, had deserted 
them in the hour of need ; and he 
inferred that there was now a similar 
design. Inthe name of his nation 
he positively refused to consent to 
any retreat: and closed his denial 
with these words:—‘‘ The Great 
Spirit gave the Jands which we pos- 
sess to our fathers ; if it be his will, 
our bones shall whiten on them ; but 
we will never quit them.” After 
Tecumthe’s harangue was conclu- 
ded, the council broke up; and the 
British commander found himself 
placed, with the few troops which 
composed his force, in a most critical 
situation ; for there was every rea- 
son to expect that the numerous In- 
dians would not confine their indig- 
nation to a mere dissolution of the 
alliance. To convince Tecumthé, 
ina private interview, of the reason- 
ableness and necessity of retiring, 
seemed the only mode of extricating 
the little army from their dilemma ; 
and it was attempted with success. 
In a room with Colonel Elliot and 
‘Tecumthé, a map of the country was 
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produced, the first thing of the kind 
that the chief had ever seen; and 
he was in a very short time made to 
understand, that if they remained in 
their present position, they must be 


infallibly surrounded by the enemy. 


It was only necessary to persuade 
the reason of Tecumthé .to ensure 
his’ consent; and he undertook to 
prevail on the tribes to embrace the 
measure which he now saw to be 
unavoidable. it was, one more ex- 
ample of his talent and influence, 
that in spite of all their prejudices 
and natural affection for the seat of 
their habitations, in‘less than seven 
days from the holding of the coun- 
cil, he had determined a large pro- 
portion of his nation’to give their 
co-operation to the step, of all others, 
which they had most violently oppo- 
sed. Theclose of Tecumthé’s mor- 
tal career was now at hand ; and af- 
ter some days of retreat before many 
thousand Americans, the resolution 
was taken of giving them battle on 
advantageous ground on the river 
Thames. The spot chosen was a 
position crossing the road toward 
Lake Ontario, and resting on the 
river. The British were here drawn 
up in open files, in a straggling wood, 
which prevented any attack upon 
them in regular order: their left se- 
cured by the river, a gun flanking 
the road, and their right extending 


toward'the Indians, who were posted 
where the wood thickened, so as to 
form a'retiring-angle with them, and . 
to tura the enemy’s flank on their 
advance. This disposition was shown 
to Tecumthée, who expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at it ; and his last words to 
the general were—‘*Father, tell 
your young men to be firm, and all 
will be well.”” He then repaired to 
his people, and harangued them be- 
fore they were formed in their pla- 
ces. The small band of our regu- 
lars, discouraged by their retreat, 
and by the privations to which they 
had been long exposed, gave way on 
the first advance of the enemy ; and 
no exertion of their commander 
could rally them. While they were 
thus quickly routed, Tecumthé and 
his warriors had almost as rapidly 
repulsed the enemy, and the Indians 
continued to push their advantage 
against them, in ignorance of the dis- 
aster of their allies, until their he- 
roic chief fell by a rifle ball, and with 
him the spirit of his followers, who 
were put to flight and pursued with 
unrelenting slaughter. Who, ipcon- 
templating the life and death of this 
untatored savage, can forbear the re- 
flection, that he only wanted a nobler 
sphere, and the light of education, 
to have left a name of brilliant re- 
nown in the annals of nations ? 


[From the London New. Monthly Magazine. } 


ON VAMPIRES AND VAMPIRISM. 


Since the appearance of the story 
of the Vampire, the conversation of 
private parties has frequently turned 
on the subject; and the discussion 
has been prolonged and invigorated 
by the pieces. brought out at the 
theatres, as well of Paris as of Lon- 
don. Vampirism, at one period, had 
almest superseded politics, at Paris, 
in the journals of that lively and in- 


quisitive city, during an interval of 
national expectation. The French 
literati, whom nothing escapes, de- 
sirous of displaying their learning, 
have brushed off the dust of repose 
and oblivion from more than one 
story applicable to the. inquiry ; 
of which. the intent of the. present 
paper is to set a specimen before 
our readers.. This article deserve> 











attention, no less from its temporary 
interest, than from its peculiar char- 
acter, as part of the history of the 


human mind, It is connected with 
notions of the most extensive and 
powerful influence; and may be 
traced from the days of the most en- 
lightened classical antiquity. Nay, 
indeed, so far as the relative question 
of the re-appearance of the dead 
may be supposed to affect it, it is 
not altogether at rest to this day. 
About twelve or thirteen years ago, 
Dr. Woertzel, in Germany, publish- 
ed an account of the re-appearance 
of his departed wife, and of the con- 
versat he held with her. The 
Doctor asserted. his facts, and ar- 
ranged his arguments and _ proofs 
with so much exactness and confi- 
dence, that not a few of his acquain- 
tance and neighbourhood gave them 

=i ‘The press produced several 
works pro, and con on the possibility 
of the thing ; and M. Schwartz, rec- 
tor of the Gymnasium of Gorlitz, 
publi ished i in consequence a Discourse 
itions, in which he adduced 
much Se same observations as 
have nce een supported by Dr. 
Ferriar, in his fivtoicus little vo- 





lume. 

“The” next “well authenticated” 
story was that of the Posen ghost, 
in 1810, which ‘$0 effectually terrified 
the people of {wo Villages, Huerowna 

Goslina, that they were on the 
pent of flying in all directions ; and 


the ¢ A r of Warsaw found it ne- 
essary to 
















send a commission with 
thority _to- inquire into circum- 
tances, and, if possible, to tranqui- 
te the people ; this he was barely 
lect, so as to retain a few 
an their habitations ; so 
Waa the persuasion of a re- 
© of a beautiful young 
family of Morawski, fix- 
ong them. 
is, #% may be thought tri- 
Iduce @ public document in 
hu uman credulity; yet by 
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way of showing what was, and that 
not very long ago. we shall insert it, 
verbutiin : 

‘* All persons, as well ecclesiastical 
as Civil, must denounce and notify 
all and every one of those who to 
their knowledge, or as they are in- 
formed, meddle with experiments in 
necromancy, or any other kind of 
magic. 

** Given at the Sacred Office in Pe- 
saro, this twenty-ninth day of April, 
1802.” 

To say truth, not many nations 
have kept themselves clear from this 
persuasion; and it has assumed so 
many forms, that opinion has been 
greatly embarrassed, from the days 
of Pliny, to the present, by their 
abundance, if not by their evidence. 
Our own island has had its share ;— 
but, we shall forbear from farther 
inquiry at present. The origin of 
this notion was, probably, the pow- 
erful sentiment of another existence 
hereafter ; and the human heart ahd 
affections preferred the suppositions 
of spiritual beings becoming visible 
to mortal eyes, however contradic- 
tory, to that of absolute extinction of 
existence, when vitality was depart- 
ed from the body. For the most 
part, however, the enlightened na- 
tions of antiquity attributed to the 
manes of the departed a mild and 
benevolent character, consistent with 
a peaceful, and even a passive state. 
It was reserved for the ruder tribes 
of the north, and perhaps for those 
of the wilder parts of the east, to 
graft on the notion of the dead, that 
of malignity and delight in the suf- 
ferings they had the power to inflict. 
Something to this effect is found in 
Josephus ; but it appears with great- 
er strength among the descendants 
of hordes originally Scythian. 

It is a notion generally received 
among the Hungarians and the Mora- 
vians, that certain dead persons pos- 

sess the power of returning by night 
to molest the living, especially those 
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with whom they have been intimate ; 
to suck their blood, and by such re- 
freshbment to continue their own ter- 
restrial existence, at the expense of 


_ their victims, who furnished them 


with the means of subsistence. This 
absurd prejudice is also, more or less 
accredited among the Polanders, the 
Silesians, the Servians, and the 
Greeks ; to whom others might he 
added. The Hungarians have al- 
most reduced the persuasion, and its. 
consequences, to a system; they dis- 
cover by infallible signs, attendant 
on dead bodies, whether they have 
the power of returning to prey on the 
living; they employ means to coun- 
teract this power, and to preserve 
themselves from such disastrous as- 
saults. Moreover, from these people 
is derived the name Vampires, given 
to the dead who possess ‘the power of 
self-resuscitation, and of maintaining 
this second life by sucking blood: 
the name _ imports ReeRpachovk : 
The Greeks, whe are alive to every 
impulse of superstition, are infected 
with nearly the same notions; and 
have invented an appellation, barba- 
rous enough, to denote these super- 
natural blood-suckers : they call them 
Broucocolakoi; and by this, name 
they are known as well on the Con- 
tinent, as among the islands of the 
Archipelago. Tournefort, in_ his 
Travels into Greece, relates a history 
that places this superstition and its 
consequences in a striking point of 
view. : 

**The man whose story we are 
going to relate, was a peasant of 
Mycone, naturally ill-natured and 

arrelsome ; circumstances tebe no- 
ticed, as truly important, in such 
cases: he was murdered in the fields, 
dy knew how, or by whom, 
wo days after his burial in a chapel 
e town, it was rumoured that this 
quarrelsome fellow, ever restless, 
was seen to walk in the night with 
great rapidity through the town ; 
¥OL. IY. 






that he tambled pedple’s goods about, 
put odt their lanips, griped them 
d posteriori, tore theit clothes, forced 
open doors, broke windows, found his 
way to the wine-cellats, and emptied 
the bottles most heroically ; with 2 
thousand other mad pranks and dia- 
bolical performances. At first, the 
thing was treated as ridiculous ; and 
the losers who complained were 
laughed at; but, on a sudden, the 
affair took another turn: the better 
sort of people began to be involved 
in apprehension ; the papas (priests) 
gave credit to the fact, and the travel- 
ler hints at reasons more sagacious 
than gracious for this sanction on their 
part. Masses must be said; and 
masses were repeatedly said; but 
non obstante, the ill-natured peasant 
continued to play his former antics, 
and paid no deference to exorcisms 
and hely water. I have never seen 
(says Tournefort) so pitiable a state 
as this island was in, at that time: 
the whole population was struck with 
alienation of mind. All ranks were 
equally affected ; it was truly a scene 
of universal brain-fever ; no less dan- 
gerous than absolute insanity and ca- 
nine madness. Entire families were 
seen jnall parts, forsaking their houses, 
and flocking from the extremities of 
the town into the public square, 
bringing their beds with them, for the 
sake of passing the night in company, 
and in hepe of at least partial safety, 
and of ebtaining some repose. Every 
individual had a new insult to com- 
plain of. At the approach of night 
nothing was heard bat groans and 
lamentations from all quarters. The 
most considerate withdrew into the 
country. How was it possible to 
withstand the madness of a whole 
people 2? Those who inferred fron 
our silence that we doubted the truth 
of the fact, came and reproached our 
incredulity ; they brought evidence 
in proof that such things as Brou¢oco- 
lakoi really do exist; and quoted the 
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Buckler of Faith, the work of a Jesuit 

missionary, 2nd ta efore true ; ay, 

and doubly true. rd 

* The chief people of the city held 

meetings, at which the priests and 

the monks assisted ; these meetings 

‘ Resolved,’ that it was necessary, in 

consequence of certain rites perform- 

ed, or to be performed, to wait nine 

days after the interment ; and in the 

meanwhile to stay proceedings. On 

the tenth day, a mass was said in the 

chapel, in order to expel the devil, 

who might peradventure be there, 
whether from custom, or from curi- 
osity ; then they took up the body, 
and got.every thing ready for pul- 
ling out the seat of this supernatural 
vitality, the heart. At this moment 
the-whole assembly began crying out 
Broucocolas ;—and. Broucocolas re- 
echoed from the chapel vault to the 
roof, anddrom the roof to the vault : 
throughout the whole of every street 
nothing was to be heard but shouts of 
Broucocolas ! !—except an intermix- 
ture of heavy and indignant curses on 
the malevolent. deceased, for not 
being thoroughly dead ; but suffering 
himself to be re-animated by a devil, 
and then returning to plague and 
terrify bis neighbours. They deter- 
mined,.as the wisest course, to burn 
the heart on the seashere ; and the 
heart was. burnt accordingly.—In 
vain; the numbers of nocturnal as- 
saults and batteries increased beyond 
what even Westminster-Hall can 
conceive of after a general election. 
Where the doors were strongly bolted 
and fastened, the Broucocolas opened 
the roof and descended —who but he ? 
As'to clattering of windows, creaking 
of doors, bowlings.in the chimneys, 
subterranean noises, and, as afore- 
said, cracking of bottles, and empty- 
ing of casks, the culprit had acquired 
as. much. additional impudence, and 
perhaps.dexterity too, as if he had 
been instructed by a dozen accusa- 
tions and acquittals at the Old Bailey. 
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The rascal had the knack of. being 
every where at once in his burgla- 
ries. 

** Some of the citizens, says Tour- 
nefort,..who were most eminently 
zealous for the public good, saw 
clearly enough where the error 
lay :—the priests, they argued, had 
said mass before they pulled out the 
heart : had they said mass afterwards, 
the devil would as lieve be as re- 
turn to his old haunt : whereas, the 
cunning dog of a deyil, (and it was 
avery cunning dog of a devil they 
had to do with,) had only fled fora 
while, and after the danger was over, 
back he came again, as rampant as 
ever. Notwithstanding these dead 
certainties, they found their perplex- 
ities increase ; they met in the coun- 
cil chamber night and morning : they. 
debated and discussed—and deter- 
mined nothing: they made proces- 
sions three days and three nights : 
they obliged the Papas to fast : and 
these Religious were called to all 
parts--were uever off their legs—run- 
ning from housé to house, incessantly 
plying the holy water sprinkler ; 
scattering the element in all direc- 
tions ; washing the doors with. it ; 
nay, they even poured it abundantly 
into the mouth of the insensible Brou- 
cocolas. 

*« Alas! for the wit and wisdom of 
mortal man! An acuie Albanese, 
who happened to be at Mycone, ob- 
served, that it was no wonder the 
devil continued *n—for, how could 
he get out ? if they deluged the body 
with holy water, could the devil 
come through thai? if they stuck na- 
ked swords by dozens over his grave, 
which they did—the sword-handles, 
being crosses, terrified the devil from 
passing them. He, therefore, recom- 
mended Turkish scymetars; and 
Turkish scymetars were tried—with- 





out efficacy : the wine-tubs of those | 


who. were so foolish as to leave them 
exposed, were continually emptied ; 
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and ‘though Turks abhor pork, yet 
whether that abhorrence extended to 
the devil in question, our author does 
not say ; but he hints very shrewd- 
ly at the loss as well of bacon a8 of 
eggs. 
“The advice of the learned 
Albanese was eventually found to be 
fruitless ; the inhabitants had prayed 
to every saint of their acquaintance 
in Heaven, without obtaining a hear- 
ing—or, if the saints did hear, they 
were as much at a loss as their vota- 
ries; unless, indeed, by way of 
answer, they sent down a general 
inspiration among their petitioners 
aforesaid, who now began to bawl 
with universal vociferation, that the 
Broucocolas should be burnt entire ; 
and then, Jet the devil lurk in it, if 
he could. With this the magistrates 
complied ; seeing the island was in 
danger of being deserted ; for all the 
best families were packing up in 
preparation for departure to Syra 
or ‘Tinos :—accordingly, the carcase 
was reduced to ashes, Jan. 1, 1701. 

** The Myconians now boasted that 
the devil had met with his match: 
they had made the Broucocolas too 
hot to hold him; and their poets 
sported a number of humourous ba’- 
lads, and treated their late disturber 
with some excellent jokes, and 
abundance of wit and ridicule. All 
would have ended well, if the Turks 
at their next visit to receive the 
capitation-tax, had not laid a fine on 
the island, and turned {he whole 
adventure to the profit of the Grand 
Seignior’s treasury :—not forgeting 
that of his officers, through whose 
hands the money was supposed to 
pass.” 

But the worst part of the theory of 
vampirism remains to be told: this 
faculty proved contagious ; and those 
who had been sucked by a vampire, 
felt themselves condemned to become 
vampires in theirturn, They faded 
away ; every body saw it ; they be- 
came mere walking skeletons: they 
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had no enjoyment of life. In vain 
they rubbed themselves with turfs 
and earth taken from the grave of 
their tormentor: in vain their tor- 
mentor was disinterred, and; treated 
with the custemary indignities due to 
his malevolence. About the year 
1732, the affair of vampirism made 
a great noise in the Austrian states : 
and the report resounded through 
Europe. A heyduke, named Arnold 
Paul, was crushed to death under a 
load of hay. Report affirmed, that 
this Hungarian had been, when 
living, sucked by a vampire: can- 
sequeatly, he being now dead, began 
to suck, in his turn, the inhabitants 
of the town. In a short time it was 
believed, that four persons had died 
from the effects of his nocturnal visi- 
tations. The baillie of the place 
proceeded to take cognizance of the 
facts : the tombs of this vampire and 
his victims were opened with all, the 
solemnities of justice. The symp- 
toms of vampirism were obvious— 
were demonstrated : in the presence of 
the magistrate the bodies had a stake 
driven through each of them, and 
suffered a posthumous decollation. 

The minds of the people were 
apparently calmed for a moment ; but 
the calm was in appearance, and 
momentary only: every body be- 
lieved that the country continued 
subject to the self-same suffering ; 
for, it was proved, that Arnold Paul 
had not only killed four inhabitants 
by his suctions, but that he nad suck- 
the cattle also, and there could be 
no doubt—not the least in the world 
—but that those who had eaten of 
the flesh of such cattle, and those 
who should hereafter eat of such as 
were not yet brought to market, 
would become vampires also, after 
their death. Where could this end ? 
What was infection by the small-pox, 
or by a sweeping pestilence, to this ” 
Not less than seventeen tombs were 
opened by way of precaution ; and 
the usual proceedings against vam- 
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me . Seance under 


ry commis-» 


sién, pease 5 : the government ; 
pa ie proces- -verbal was duly for- 
d to Vienna, The learned 

pea ans got up dissertations on Vam- 
Pires. nd P pe angi the French 
di the same :. the most_mode- 

at oe was Dom. Cal- 
me mself’) did not dare wholly to 
deny 7 ibility of the re-appear- 
ace £3 ased persons ; though 
they to discharge the devil 
pene Doctor of creating vam- 










aires. ectors of the Sorbosne 

‘comihe arn e work of Dom. Calmet 
fo. avoiding two rocks, equally fatal, 
said they, on the subject of re-appea- 

—-that of vain ercdulity, on the 

one hand, that of dangerous parnnen 
“ism, On the otber. lt should seem, 


“therefore, that he concluded, some- 


what like Dr. Johnson, ‘ Why, Sir, 
‘all testimony is for it; and all argu- 
went i is against it.” 


Baier, _we stop ;—for should 
ae 


ome a popular opinion 

that, cattle which have 

cked may become the vehi- 

a3 ction, who can foresee the 
censequences on John Bull’s roast- 






mitted, that mutton, roast or boiled, 
may be attended with posthumous 
dangers ——— Yes, we do foresee one 
od..effect—that vile nuisance, 

thfield market, may be abated, in 
spite of the avaricious insensibility 
of the city of: Londen to the remon- 
stances of the wise, and to the peti- 
tions of the benevolent. 

A. moralist might remind us that 
there are. vampires of different kinds : 
the man whe by injustice or treachery 
amasses am immense fortune, is. a 
vampire to his descendants; the 
lawyer, who establishes a fictitious 
point of law, is a vampire to every 
successor in the profession who relies 
on his authority : the statesman who 
broaches facetious and injurious opi- 
nions which he persuades his parti- 
zans are constitutional, is a vampire 
to his . compatriets—But the most 
powerful protector against supernatu- 
ral visitations is a good conscience. 

Excellent is the advice of the 
sagacious Sir Hugh Evans to the 
crest-fallen knight of the rewnd belly, 
in the last scene of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor :—* Sir John Falstaff, 
serve Got and leave your sinful 
desires, and fairies (vampires) will 

not pinse you.” 









[From the London New Monthly Magaziue.} 
._.. BEATH AND CHARACTER OF M. DE CONDORCET._ 


BY MADAME SUARD. 


sine Wing interesting particu- 
Jars ° Wice from a work, of 
few copies have 
n for the purpose of 
re Reaet. friends. Respect- 
Inge itself, the authoress 
“no ing more to be known 
:—Immediatély after the 
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7 Meath M. Suard, one of his inti- 
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mate feinnite: M. Garat, a member of 
the Institute of France, undertook to 
prepare for publication, Memoirs 4 
his. Life, Character, and writit 

Suard's widow, a sister of the’! be 


* Since published — the title of oe ox bd 
historiques Str de Mr. Suard, sur: 
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‘bookseller, Panckouke, 


and well known herself as a writer 


ef talents and feeling, gave her as- 
sent. She was, however, by no 
means pleased with such fragments 
eof M. Garat’s work as were submit- 
ted to-her i ion ; and this avow- 
ed dissatisfaction seems to have in- 
terrupted farther communications, or 
at least to have made them more 
sare. This misunderstanding pro- 
bably originated in difference of opi- 
nion concerning men and things cen- 
nected with the. revolution. The 
lady speedily reselved to apprise the 
friends of her deceased husband, that 
she neither sanctioned, nor thought 
well of the picture of him which M. 
Garat was. delineating, but that she 
would herself attempt to paint the 
amiable character, and mild virtues 
of the man to whom she was indebted 
for all the happiness of her life, and 
the recollection of whom can alone 
cheer and embellish the remainder 
of her days. Admitting, even, that 
instead of bearing the title of Essais 
de Mémoires de M. Suard, \322. pp. 
12mo.) a great part of the work 
ought rather, in the opinion of some 


“of its readers, to be called Mémoires, 


or Souvenirs de Madame Suard, still 
this circumstance cannot detract from 
its intrinsic value; and no feeling 
heart can remain unmoved by the 
impressive portraiture of a pair pos- 
sessing extraordinary qualities of 
mind and héart, and infinitely blest 


-in each other in adversity, as well 


as prosperity. Contemporary histo- 
rv will-not pass over various episodes 
of these Memoirs, one of which, per- 
haps the most remarkable of them, 
is subjoined. 


In the summer of 1794, M. Suard, 
and, fie wife, resided at a country- 
house which they possessed at Fon- 
tenai, near Paris. We had spent a 
few days in Paris; says Madame Su- 
ird, and on our return, were inform- 
ed, that aman of strange appearance, 
in pantaloons, with a shabby cap. 
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cried she, ‘ a rice’ fellow, with 
a prodigious beard, just called, 
sa t hate conducted him to M. 
Suard.” : 

1 immediately suspected that it 
might be some proscribed person, in 
quest of an asylum and protection, 
but took good care to conceal this 
conjecture from the maid, who was 
a patriot. On the other hand, I 
laughed at her fear of the s S 
long beard, and said, he was no doubt 
a messenger sent upon some errand 
or other by one of our acquaintance. 
She left the room, and presently M. 
Suard entered, and hastily desired me 
to give him the keys ef the meat- 
safe and the wine, and some snuff. 
** Good God ! what is the matter, my 
dear ?” said [, handing to him. what 
he asked for. ‘* You shall know 
all,’’ replied he, as hastily as before, 
‘* but stay here, you must not come 
up stairs.” Such a prohibition was 
quite new to me, and he immediately 
added, “ You will remain below— 
won't ‘you ?”—‘* Certainly 1 will,’’ 
replied: I,-thoroughly convinced of 
his kind intentions. Two hours 
elapsed before | again saw M, Suard. 
I had meanwhile risen, and as my 


room had two windows, one of which | 


looked toward the door of the court- 
yard, | observed a man going away, 
and though I could only see his:back, 
still his gatt and figure excited my 
‘profound pity. He was feeling, 
without turning round, in both his 
coat pockets, for something that he 
did not find. When he was gone, 
M. Suard came and informed me, 
that it was our old intimate friend 
M. de Condorcet. How heartily did 
I rejoice that | had not been the first 
who saw him! An inveluntary ex- 
clamation of horror would have es- 
caped me at his altered condition ; 
it would have betrayed him, and 


cy it 
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plunged me into inexpressible dis- 
tress. Apprehensive lest, as a pro- 
scribed person, he should bring trou- 
ble, or even danger, upon a generous 
wife who had afforded him anasylum, 
and wished to detain him, he had 
uitted her in spite of her entreaties. 
The man who was once beloved by 
all who knew him, who was distin- 
guished by the epithet of the good, 
the kind, and who had moved in the 
highest circles, had for three days 
endured hunger and thirst, and had 
no other bed than the quarries by 
the side of the road to Fontenai ; 
there he had been wounded by the 
falling of a stone upon his leg, and 
without passport he durst not show 
himself any where except at our 
house. His situation could not but 
move me to the bottom of my heart, 
and all that had for some time past 
alienated us from each other was in- 
stantly forgotten.* ‘The unparalleled 
friendship alone, which for sixteen 
years had embellished my life, and 
had surpassed almost every idea 
that I could form of this connec- 
tion, was now present to my remem- 
b 
M.-Suard had furnished him with 
a plentiful meal and a supply of snuff, 
which had lately become an indis- 
pensable necessary to him. I had 
given a packet of the latter to M. 
Suard, and was extremely vexed to 
find this very packet lying upon the 
floor as I passed through the hall. 
This was what he had missed before 
he opened the door of the court- 
yard ; and [ am convinced that it was 
this unlucky accident, which induced 
him to go to the public-house at Cla- 
mart in hopes of obtaining snuff, for 
he could not want other refreshments 
after the breakfast which he had 
taken. M. Suard had also given him 
some linen for his wounded leg, and 
a Horace to amuse him during the 
day, and had appointed him to call 


* Tt was the revolution which had estranged 
M. Condorcet, as well as M. Garat, from the 
Snard family. 
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again at our house at dusk in the 
evening. 

He had asked M. Suard whether 
he could afford him an asylum. M. 
Suard replied, that he would cheer- 
fully sacrifice his own life for him, 
but that he could not dispose of mine ; 
he would speak to me, though he 
was sure that my sentiments would 
correspond with his. Condorcet 
answered, ‘“‘ That | am perfectly con- 
vinced of.” ‘* But,” observed M. 
Suard, ‘* we live in a very bad com- 
mune, and if you were to remain 
here, you would yourself be exposed 
to the greatest danger, for we have 
but one maid-servant, and her we 
cannot depend upon: still I hope, 
without risk either to you or to my 
wife, to be able to lodge you for one 
night. I shall now go immediately 
to Paris to see some of our old friends, 
and if possible to procure a passport 
for you. Return at eight o'clock 
this evening, when the maid shall be 
out of the way ; we will find you ac- 
commodation for the night, and then, 
provided with a passport, you wiil 
be able to go whither you think pro- 
per.” 

He acknowledged to M. Suard, 
that he apprehended most danger in 
the early part of the day, but was 
less concerned about the evening. 
He did not dissemble the pain which 
he felt on account of the course of 
public affairs and the state of the 
party to which his ambitious hopes 
had induced him to attach himself; 
and [ have it in my power to affirm 
that hé was certainly not the author 
of the scandalous papers against the 
King, which appeared in a periodi- 
cal publication of the time, sub- 
scribed with his name. He had in- 
deed permitted the publisher to use 
his name, but this man had abused 
that liberty in the most unwarrant- 
able manner. 

M. Suard walked to Paris, and re- 
turned much fatigued, but in high 
spirits, because Cabanis, the physi- 
cian, had procured him a passport. 
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My joy was equal to his. We gave 
our servant permission to go out till 
ten o’clock, and fastened the door 
of the staircase leading to our apart- 
ments, so that there was no other 
way to them than through the gar- 
den. 

Condorcet was acquainted with 
this arrangement: it was intended 
that he should sleep on the sofa in 
the hall, whither provisions, wine, 
linen, snuff, and whatever else he 
could want, were carried. I told M. 
Suard that, as there was danger, (for 
the municipal officers might appear, 
and then we should all three have 
been lost,) 1 would share it and see 
the poor fugitive also; certain that 
my sincere pity would give him plea- 
sure. M. Suard assented; but we 
waited for him in vain till ten o’clock. 
We thought it probable that he might 
be gone to Auteuil, where his wife 
and daughter resided; but on our 
paying a visit in the evening of the 
next day toa neighbour, he asked 
those about him, among whom was 
M. Suard, whether they had heard 
that the person found dead that morn- 
ing in the prison of Bourg-la-Reine 
was supposed to be M. Condorcet ? 
M. Suard was_ thunder struck.— 
* Pray, Sir,” said he, ** speak softly, 
that my wife may not hear you, and 
tell me what you know of the affair.”” 
He then related, that on the prece- 
ding day, a stranger had entered the 
public-house at Clamart, (near Fon- 
tenai) and asked for eggs; shortly 
afterwards some municipal officers 
arrived, and being struck by his dress, 
they enquired who he was, whither 
he was going, and insisted on the pro- 
duction of his papers. As his an- 
swers betrayed embarrassment and he 
had no passport to exhibit, they de- 
clared that they would take him to 
Bourg-la-Reine; but being unable 
to walk, he was conveyed thither in 
a cart, and found dead next morning 
in the prison. His shirt, of ver 


fine linen, was marked with the let- 
ter C, and in his pockets was found 
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some money anda Horace. These 
circumstances placed the matter be- 
yond all doubt. The news of his 
deplorable fate, when afterwards 
communicated to me, cost me many 
bitter tears. 

| shall here take the liberty of 
introducing a portrait of M. Condor- 
cet, which | sketched long before the 
revolution, and in which not one 
quality or virtue is ascribed to him 
that he did not actually possess. 
Whilst residing in the country, soon 
after [had become acquainted with 
this philosopher, whose conversation 
was highly interesting to me, I wrote 
as follows to M. Suard :— 

‘* My philosopher often convinces 
me of the truth of asentiment which 
he yesterday uttered, namely, that 
we become better in the society of 
a good man. We feel indeed good 
and happy in the proximity of the 
mild and kindly virtues. It seems as 
though they communicated to those 
around them something of their cha- 
racteristic serenity. All petty pas- 
sions are silenced, sorrow is alleviat- 
ed, and the soul feels peace and con- 
tent in their converse. ‘This impres- 
sion I have many times experienced 
in the company of our worthy friend, 
Condorcet. The pleasure which 1 
receive from it, does not spring so 
much from that luxuriance of ideas 
which at the same time embraces 
the natural and moral sciences, and 
whatever belongs to fancy and taste ;* 
neither does it result from that pene- 
tration and sagacity which detect the 
whole man from a single word that 
escapes him; while on the other 
hand he is blind to all the defects of 
those who are dear to his heart. The 
pleasure which his society affords 
me, arises from the feeling of his 
steadfast and invariable kindness, 
which may be compared with a 
copious spring, that is constantly 


* Condorcet was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Voltaire’s genius, and could repeat with- 
out an error fifty verses of his tragedies after 
hearing them once recited. 
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flowing without ever being exhaust- 
ed ; it proceéds from that friefidly 
attention which anticipates every 
wish, and is the more gratifying, be- 
cause from the complete forgetful- 
ness of self, it has not the slightest 
appearance of a sacrifice ; from the 
affectionate indulgence which en- 
courages us to expose to him a hun- 
dred little foibtes, which he pities as 
if he shared them with us ; from that 
stiblime simplicity which seems not 
€ven to sispect the admiration awa- 
kened by his virtues, and the asto- 
nishment excited by the capacity and 
stperiority of his understanding ; 
from that natural condescension, 
which, even when interesting itself 
in thé most trivial things,* loses none 
of its characteristic greatness; it 
arises ffom that perfect composure 
respecting every thing that concerns 
himself alone, whereas he is roused 
into the utmost activity whenever 
misfortune or friendship claims his 
aid ; from that pure philanthropy, 
which is ever ready to exert all its 
energies, and to make any sacrifice, 
even of its own reputation ; from 
that utter indifference to personal 

ss, while the least injastice 
done to the objects of his love kindles 
dn him a Zeal which one would not 
suppose to ‘be compatible with the 


* Tn conversing with women he would 
@alk about ribbons and lace, as readily as 


<apon metaphysics and history with men. 


natural mildness of his disposition,* 
and the excess of which could not 
have been excused by his friends 
themselves, except because it was 
in him the excess of a virtue. In 
the space of twelve years | have 
known him to be guilty of but one 
great injustice of this kind,f which 
pained me much, because it wound- 
ed one of the tenderest affections of 
my heart. But what would one not 
forgive so happy a combination of 
mildness, generosity,{ kindness—of 
virtues so natural, that the respect 
due to them is absorbed in the love 
which they inspire !” 


* Lreally think that im this point he was 
meverequalled. People might say whatever 
they pleased of him, he remained pertectly 
indifferent ; but he became a lion when the 
principles or persons of his friends were at- 
tacked. He was particularly attached to no 
more than four or five, Messrs. Turgot and 
D’ Alembert, the Duchess d’Anville and us. 

t This alludes to his attack on 'M. Neckar, 
from which none of bis friends could dis- 
suade him, though at all other times he was 
ready to do whatever they desired. On this 
occasion M. de Condorcet advocated Tur- 
got’s cause against M Neckar, and he was 
the more vehement, because he was more 
attached te the person of M. Turgot than to 
his political principles. Tt was after this at- 
tack that D’Alembert gave him the appella- 
tion of le mouton e —the mad sheep. 
k was D'Alemberttoo who first called him, 
on account of the extraordinary habitual 
serenity of his temper—* a volcano covered 
with snow.” 

¢ He had but few personal wants, and 
gave away almest all that he possessed. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 


©) SPANISH LITERATURE, POLITICAL AND PERIODICAL. 


“&> free press is, undoubtedly, 
one sign of public Hberty ; it calls 
forth talents which might other- 
wise lie hid, anf rust in their 
concealment ; and, usually, it con- 
tributes to the formation of public 
opinion, though often, as we too well 
know, it sinks into licentiousness. 
Before the revolution now in pro- 


gress, there was at Madrid but one 
Gazette, not distinguished by ultra- 
veracity, with another journal or 
two occupied in anwunciations of ec- 
clesiastical holidays, processions, &c. 
er the price current. At present, 
thé list is little short of formidable. 
It comprises, 1. The Gazette of Mad- 
rid.—2. The Ancient Journal of Mad- 
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rid.—3. La Miscellanea, published 
every fortnight ; it opposes religious 
intolerance, and political prejudices. 
—4, Le Constitutionel, in the same 
spirit.—5. The Law ; in support of 
legal authority.—6. The Publicist, 
supports the constitution, and op- 
poses despotism.—7. The Courier, 
political and literary; its contents 
are more miscellaneous than those 
of the other journals ; which, how- 
ever, do not wholly lose sight of li- 
terature.—8. The Bee Hive, or Col- 
mena, exerts itself in favour of the 
unhappy and oppressed, in firm and 
determined language.—9. The Spa- 
nish Minerva.—10. The National Mi- 
nerva.—11. The Palladium, or Pa- 
triotic Journal of the Societies of St. 
Sebastian, and of the Inn of Malta. 
This paper takes its tone from the 
societies it represents ; it is now less 
furiously patriotic than it was for- 
merly.—12. The Zealous Citizen.— 
13. The Aurora; this journal re- 
cords the proceedings of patriotic 
societies ; it has been extremely per- 
sonal, but is now less violent.— 
14. The Consecrator, constitutional 
and loyal.—15. The Vigilant.— 
16. The Sun records, accurately, de- 
crees and edicts.—17. The Chronicle 
of the Arts.—18. The Universal Ob- 
server is distinguished by impartiality 
and moderation.—19. The Messenger. 
—20. The Economic Library, or 
Annals of Arts, Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Publications of this descrip- 
tion have been for some time past 
popular in Spain; the present has 
been well received.—21. Corres- 
pondence between two Friends of liber- 
ty; this paper discusses subjects too 
elevated for the popular mind.— 
22. Letters by a poor little Pretender, 
was a work intended to tell truth 
ironically ; the attempt supposes the 
author to possess much taste, much 
VOL. Iv. 


knowledge of life, and of popular 
errors and vulgar prejudices. The 
author has lately directed his atten- 
tion to the support of other works. 
—23. The Pretender’s Companion. — 
24. The Periodico-Mania, undertakes 
to castigate the other journals, and 
wonders at the liberty of the press 
which tolerates them all.—25. The 
Contra Periodico-Mania vindicates 
their journals, and their number. 

Independently of all these perio- 
ical publications, the press teems 
with answers, apologies, and expla- 
nations relative to attacks, allusions, 
personalities, or errors contained in 
the journals; and in competition 
with all these, crowds of sermons, 
discourses, and commentaries on the 
constitution, press on the notice of 
the public. There is, indeed, a 
Censor of the Press appointed ; but, 
at present, the office is extremely 
indulgent. The principal country 
towns also have their journals— 
Barcelona, Valentia, Saragossa, Ca- 
diz and Corunna. 

It is impossible, among so many 
conflicting claims for distinction. and 
ourimperfect acquaintance with their 
principles and performances, to de- 
termine the utility of this host of 
publications ; but it may be hoped, 
that the general result of the whole 
will be a constitutional and honest 
illumination of the public mind, at 
this most important crisis to Spain. 
That the good sense of the Spanish 
nation may ultimately settle into 
** Law, Loyalty, and Liberty,” must 
be the wish of every benevolent 
heart ; and then the efiervescence 
of the present moment will be for- 
got; or recollected only with gratu- 
lation on having escaped the equally 
fatal extremes of monarchial despo- 
tism on one hand, and licentious des- 
potism on the other. 
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NOCTES ATTIGE. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine. ] 


NOCTES ATTICEZ—REVERIES IN A GARRET. 


QUARRELSOME MEN. 


There certainly is an art in quar- 
relling—a species of generalship, 
which teaches a man the policy 
of sounding a retreat when he can- 
not make good his charge. Such 
men can bid their ebedient passions 
go so far, and no farther; whilst a 
man, unused to quarrelling, plunges 
at once into uncontrollable fury upon 
his antagonist, who, if he belong to 
the former class, becomes all on a 
sudden quiet and composed, so that 
the unskilful quarreller appears the 
more litigious of the two. 

The reat secretary of nature has 
given us most excellent advice on this 
subject :— 

4 — Beware 
O © irance to a quarrel; but being in, 


Bear it, that the opposed may beware of thee.” 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 





LIBERTY, OR MODERN PATRIOTS. 


The great asserters of liberty are 
very often observed to be great ty- 
rants in their own families and little 
societies, ‘‘ where Cato listens to 
his own applause ;”’ and this fact is 
to many a cause of wonder. The 
‘solution of this phenomenon is easy 
and obvious, ‘I'hese patriots are so 
fond of liberty, that they wish to 
monopolize it all to themselves. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 
Men who pique themselves on the 


knowledge of the world, are gene-. 


rally. persons who are ‘ hackneyed’ 


in its byways, and unjustly claim a 


superiority over men of more re- 
tired habits, though perhaps more 
than equal sense: as lawyers con- 
versant in the practice of courts are 
apt to consider themselves of more 
importance and utility than men of 
much more eminent talents in ora- 
tory. Alas! what is this boasted 
knowledge of the world, but being 


conversant with the tricks and chi- 
canery and roguery of our fellow- 
creatures ? 


RUDENESS 


Of manners is nota single vice, 
says a French writer, but the pro- 
duct of several: vanity, ignorance 
of the world, contempt of others, or 
envy and jealousy of them. Some- 
times want of feeling and indolence 
may produce solitary instances of it : 
when it becomes a habit, beating or 
hanging is the only remedy. 


AVARICE 


Is generally supposed to be a des- 
potic monarch, and to reign solely 
by its own inherent right; but it 
owes a great deal of its power to its 
great ally—Vanity. The almost uni- 
versal deference paid to money-hol- 
ders makes that man fond of accu- 
mulating and hoarding, whose vanity 
might have taken the contrary direc- 
tion if the world had been on his 
side. When we see that wealth is 
sure to gain respect and admiration, 
avarice almost becomes a virtue in a 
worldly view ; since an ass loaded 
with gold can find access, where an 
angel without a stiver would see the 
gates closed on his approach ! 


THE LOVE OF WORDS. 


This seems a great nuisance to 
modern composition. I have read, 
or rather tried to read, some late 
essays on very important and statis- 
tical subjects, where the verbiage 
was so thickly sown, and the thoughts 
so far-fetched, that my patience was 
soon overpowered by this profundity 
and eloquence : Had not the authors 
before them the popular perspicuous 
letter of the Dean of St. Patrick’s as 
patterns ; or are pedants an indocile 
and incorrigible race ? 
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VARIETIES. 





American Academy of Fine Arts.—At 
an election held at the American Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, on Tuesday, 9th Janu- 
ary 1821, the following gentiemen were 
elected officers fox, the ensuing year : 

John Trumbull, President. 

John R. Murray, Vice President. 

Directors.—Charles King, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Francis B. Winthrop, Ben- 
jamin W. Rogers.'James Renwick, John 
McComb, Archibald Robertson, Samuel 
L. Waldo, Henry Brevoort, Jun. Henry 
F. Rogers, William Gracie. 


New-York Historical Society.—At a 
stated meeting of the Historical Society, 
held at the New-York Institution, on the 
9th January, 1%21, the!following gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

David Hosack, M. Di: ms R. 8. Presi- 
dent 

Cadwallader D. Colden, dst Vice Pre- 
sident. 

John Trumbull, 2d Vice President. 

Rev. F. C. Schaeffer, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

John B. Beck, M.D. Recording Sec’ ry. 

John Pintard, Treasurer. 

Henry M. Francis, Librarian. 

Standing Committee.—William Gra- 
cie, Thomas Eddy, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Anthony Bleecker, J.W. Francis, M. D. 
M. C. Patterson, Henry W. Duca- 
chet, M. D. 

William A. Duer, Esq. was elected to 
deliver the next anniversary discourse. 

The rooms of the library are open 
every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon, under the care of Mr. Hutchins. 


Literary and Philosophical Society of 
New-York.— At a stated meeting of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 


‘New-York, held at the New York Insti- 
_ tution, on Thursday, 11th January, i821, 


the following. gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year : 
DeWitt Clinton, President. 


David Hosack, M. D. Vice P 
Samuel L. Miichiil, M. D. ee ~agi 
James Kent, LL. D. sae 


_ Counsellors.—Jacob Morton, Valen- 
tine Mott, M. D. John Griscom, Rev. 


F. C. Schaeffer, W. J. Macneven, M. D. 
W. Gracie, C. D.Colden, George Gibbs, 
Rev. J. M‘Vickar, A. H. Stevens, M. D. 
James Eastburn, Sylvanus Miller. 

John W. Francis, M. D. James Ren- 
wick, Corresponding Secretarves. 

Jacob Dyckwan, M. D. Henry Whea- 
ton, Recording Secretaries. 

Francis D. Winthrop, Treasurer. 

S. W. Moore, M. D. John Torrey, 
M D. Curators. 


Columbia College.—On Thursday, Ja- 
nuary 4th, Mr. James Renwick, recent- 
ly elected Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia 
College, delivered an Inaugural Dis- 
course which was honoured by the atten- 
dance of a large number of our most 
respectable citizens, in addition to the 
Trustees and Students of the College.— 
We learn with pleasure that this Dis- 
course is in ihe press. 


Medico Chirurgical Society of the Uni- 
versity of the State of N ew-York. 
John W. Francis, M. D. President. 
Henry W. Ducachet, M. D. 1st Vice 

President. 

Henry Demarest, 2d Vice President. 
John Suckley, A. B. Corresponding 

Secretary. * 

Abraham Wilson, A. B. Recording 

Secretary. 
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National Calendar.—The President 
of the United States has, per annum, 
$25.000. The Vice-President has $5,000. 

Department of State. The Secretary 
of State of the United States, has a sa- 
lary, per year, of $6,000; he has under 
him a chief clerk, nine other clerks, a 
messenger, and assistant messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 14,1)/0— 
$20.110. 


Treasury Department. The Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury Department of the 
United States, has a salary, per year, of 
$6,000; he has, under him, a chief clerk, 
six other clerks, a messenger, and’as- 
sistant messenger, whose saiaries amount 
to 9,110—$15,110. The first Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, has a salary of 
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3,500; he has, under him, 15 clerks, and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
18,660— $22,160. The second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury has a salary of 
3,000; he has, under him, 11 clerks and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
12,960—$15,960. The first Auditor of 
the Treasury has a salary of 3,000; he 
has, under him, 13 clerks, and a messen- 

r, whose salaries amount to 15,610— 
$14,610. The second Auditor of the 

reasury has a salary of 3,000; he has, 
under him, 15 clerks, and a messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 17,610— 
$20.610. The third Auditor of the 
Treasury has a salary of 3,000; he has, 
under him, 34 clerks, a messenger, and 
assistant messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 37,710 - $40,710. The fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury has a salary of 
3,000; he bas under him, 13 clerks, and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
15,460—$18,460. The fifth Auditor of 
the Treasury has a salary of 3,000; he 
has under him 9 clerks, and a messen- 
ger, whose salaries amount to 10.910— 
$13,910. The Treasurer of the United 
States has a salary of 3,000; he has, un- 
der him, 6 clerks, and a messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 6,860— 9,860. 
The Register of the Treasury has a sa- 
lary of 3,000: he has under him, 22 
clerks, and a messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 22,850—$25,850. 


War Department, The Secretary of 
War of the United States, hasa salary 
of 6,000; he has under him, 33 clerks, 
a messenger, and assistant messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 37,000— 
$43,000. , 


Navy Department. The Secretary 
of the Navy of the United States, has a 
salary of $6,000; he has under him, 6 
clerks, and a messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 8,610; the Board of Navy 
Commissioners consists of three, whose 
salaries amount to 10500; they havea 
secretary, chief clerk, 5 clerks, a drafts- 
man, and messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 9,969—$35,070. 


General Post Office. The-Post Mas- 
-ter General of the United States has a 
salary of 4,000; he has under him, two 
assistants, 22 clerks, a messenger, and 
assistant’ messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 28,360-— $32,360. 


The Judiciary. The Chief Justice of 


‘the Supreme Court of the United States, ». 
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has a salary of 5,000; there are six As- 
sociate Justices, whose salaries amount 
to 27,000; the Attorney General has 
3,500—$35,500. 


Revenue. The Commissioner of the 
Revenue of the United States, has a sa- 
lary of $3,000; he has four clerks, and 
@ messenger, whose salaries amount to 
4,760— $7,760. 


Land Office. The Commissiover of 
the General Land Office, has a scary of 
$3,000 ; he has 23 clerks, anda messsen- 
ger, whose salaries amount to 22,960— 
$25,960. 


Patent Office. There is a Superin- 
tendant, Clerk, and Messenger, in this 
department, whose salaries amount to 
$2,750. 

Total amount of the preceding items, 
$433,750. 


Miscellaneous. The officers of the 
United States Mint consist of a Direc- 
tor, Treasurer, Chief Coiner, an Assay- 
er, a Melter and Refiner, an Engraver, 
and the Treasurer’s Clerk. 

In the United States, there are Col- 
lectors of the Customs 99; Naval Offi- 
cers 14; Surveyors of Customs 71; 
Public Appraisers 11; Inspectors of 
Customs 360; Weighers 49; Gaugers 
13 ; Measurers 12; Superintendants and 
Keepers of Light Houses 75. 

The United States have seven Public 
Ministers, resident at Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Spain, &c.—four Con- 
suls to the Barbary Powers—and 70 
Commercial Consuls and Agents resi- 
dent in various parts of the world. 


Bounty Land. The following state- 
ment, taken from the General Land 
Office, will show what quantity of land 
has already been patented to the soldiers 
of the late army, and what will be ne- 
cessary to satisfy the claims of those to 
whom warrants have been issued. 

Warrants issued at the War Depart- 
ment, prior to the 30th of November, 
1820, viz: 24,420 for 160 acres each, 
979 for 320 each, making 4,219,480 
acres, which is equal to 6,592 15-16 
square miles, a tract of country in extent 
338 15-16 square miles greater than 
Connecticut and Rhode Island added to- 
gether. 

The number of soldiers who will be — 
entitled to receive bounty land, in addi- 
tion to those to whom warrants have been 
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issued, it is believed will exceed the 
number above stated, and will thereby 
increase the quantity of land thus distri- 
buted, and to be distributed, to about 
nine ‘millions of acres, which: will be 
equal to 16,625 square miles In esti- 
mating the whole superficial extent of 
the military lands, one half of that quan- 
tity may be safely added, there being 
that much returned “ unfit for cultiva- 
tion,” which will make a grand total of 
13,500,000 acres, equal to 23,437 square 
miles, an extent of territory but little 
less than is comprised in the states of 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut and New-Jersey. The extent of 
their territory is 24,082 square miles. 
In 1810, those states contained a popu- 
lation of 798,825. ‘Taking 9,000,000 as 
the entire quantity distributed, and to 
be distributed, it will be seen that there 
remain to be spared, warrants for 
4,790,520 acres. 


Votes for President, and Vice-Presi- 
dent. [Given by the Electoral Colleges, 
December 6th, 1820. ] 


FOR PRESIDENT. 
Whole Number. Monroe. 


0 

Vermont, 8 8 O 
New-Hampshire, 8 7 *1 
Rhode-Island, 4 4 9 
Connecticut, 9 9 0 
New-York, 29 ie 
Maryland 11 11 0 
Pennsylvania, 25 24t oO 
New-Jersey, 8 8 Oo 
Maine, ) 2: ft 
Virginia, 25 2 Oo 
North-Carolina, 15 15 Oo 
Delaware, 4 4 0 
170 168 1 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


In Massachusetts, Mr Stockton, of 
New-Jersey, had 8 votes, Mr. Tompkins, 
7; in Maryland, Mr. Tompkins had 10, 
Mr. Harper 1; in New-Ha:npshire, Mr. 
Tompkins 7, and Mr. Rush 1 vote. The 
four votes of Delaware were given to 
Daniel Rodney; and in Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New-York, 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and North- 


* This vote was for the Honourable John 
Quincy Adams. 

+ One vacancy in consequence of the death 
of one of the electors, 


Carolina, Mr. Tompkins had all the 


votes. 


Speaking of the munificence of indi- 
viduals in Massachusetts, in endowing 
religious and literary institutions, Mr. 
Coleman says, “* We notice in a list of 
the benefactions to the Theological In- 
stitutions at Andover, the following: 
Saimuel Abbott, Esq. $100,000; William 
Bartlett, Esq. $20,000; Mrs. Norris, 
$30,000; William Phillips and Son, 
$15,000; John Norris, Esq. $10,000 ; 
and Moses Brown, Esq. $10,000. 


From the small Island of Nantucket, 
which stands like a speck upon the bor- 
dering waters of our republic, only 15 
miles long, and 11 broad, and containing 
a population not much, if at all, exceed- 
ing 7,000, there are now engaged in the 
Whale Fishery, skEvENTY-Two vessels, 
‘measuring upwards of 20,000 tons; not 
the least remarkable fact in this matter 
is, that these vessels have, most of them, 
grown into existence since the termina- 
tion of the late war, during which, the 
shipping of these hardy, enterprizing, 
and astonishing people, was principally 
destroyed. Beside the whaling vessels, 
there are a considerable number engaged 
in the coasting, bay, and river trade, 


NAVY YARDS. 


There are six navy yards occupied by 
the United States, viz: 

At Portsmouth, the navy yard contains 
58 acres, and cost 55,000 dollars, 

At Charleston, the navy yard contains 
34 acres, exclusive of extensive flats, 
that cost 39,214 dollars. 

At New-York, the navy yard is situ- 
ated on Long Island, contains 40 acres, 
and cost 40,000 dollars. 

At Philadelphia, the navy yard con- 
tains 11 acres, to low water mark, and 
cost 37,000 dollars. 

At Washington, the navy yard is si- 
tuated on the eastern branch of the river 
Potomac, contains 37 acres, and cost 
4,000 dollars. 

At Gosport, the navy yard contains 16 
acres. and cost 12,000 dollars. 

Beside the above, the United States 
own the following property. 

Grover’s Island, in the state of Geor- 
gia, estimated to contain from 300 to 350 
acres, purchased December 19, 1799, 
for 7,500 dollars. 

Blackbeard Island, in the same State, 
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contains about 16,000 acres, purchased 
May 24, 18110, for 15.000 dollars. 

Beside 78 \iots of ground, situated in 
the precincts of New-Orleans, estimated 
‘to be worth 369,000 doliars, and some 
other property at Sacket’s Harbor. 
There are near 20 agents employed by 
government. 


Military Academy.—The number of 
young men at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West-Point, by a re- 
gister dated June, 1820, is 228, from the 
following states, viz: 

New-York. 42; Virginia, 29; Penn- 
sylvania, 16; Massachusetts, 16; Mary- 
land, 15 ; Connecticut, 14; New-Jersey, 
12; South-Carolina, 11; District of Co- 
lumbia,10 ; Vermont, 9 ; North-Carolind, 
8; Kentucky, 8; Ohio, 7; Tennessee, 
6; New-Hampsbire, 6; Delaware, 3; 
Maine, 3; Georgia, 3; Rhode-Island, 2; 
Mississippi, 2; Indiana, 2; Michigan, 2; 
Alabama, 1; Louisiana, 1. 


From a statistical view of the monied 
institutions in the city of New-York, 
published in the Columbian, it appears, 
that the. whole amount of banking capi- 
tal is $15,900,000. The dividends de- 
clared for 1820 are $921,500. There 
are ten banks. The Phoenix Bank and 
the United States Branch Bank made no 
dividends. The capital of the Marine 
Insurance Offices, eight in number, is 
$3,850,000. Dividends for 1820, £250, 
750. The Mercantile, Union, and Fire- 
men Offices made no dividends: The 
capital of the Fire Insurance Companies, 
of which there are eighi, is $4.500,000. 
Dividends for 1820, $365,000. Aggre- 
gate capital $24, 250,000. Aggregate 
dividends. $1,537,250. 

The contingent expenses. of the banks 
are estimated at $18,000 each, which, 
added to their dividends, makes the sum 
of $1,101,50'. The total amount dis- 
counted is computed to be §114,472,441. 

The amount of dividends and expenses, 
as thus stated, of the eight banks which 
have declared dividends, is equal to 7 1-4 
per cent. on their capital. The New- 
York Bank divided 9 per cent. ; Man- 
hattan 9; Franklin 8 1-2; Mechanics 7; 
Union 5 {-2; Merchants 5; America 5; 
City 5. 

The American Insurance Company 
(Marine) has divided 25 per cent. on its 
capital; the National. 11; the New- 
York 7; the Ocean 41-2; the Pacific 4. 
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The Washington, Eagle, Mutual, and 
Franklin Fire Insurance Companies 
have each diyided 9 per cent. on their 
capital; the Mechanics 13 1-2; Globe 
8: Merchants (recently established, 4 ; 
Fulton (recently establishad) 3 1-2. 


From the year 1800 to 1810, the white 
population of the free states, viz. New 
England staies, New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, increased from 
2,442.260) to 3,388,492 which 1s within 
a fraction of 39 per cent. The coloured 
population in the states, during the same 
period increased a fraction over 11 per 
cent. The free white population of the 
slave states, viz. Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and the District of 
Columbia. increased same period, from 
1,601,148 to 1,908 362, a fraction over 
19 per cent. The black population of 
the same period, from 904,439 to 1,164, 
739, about 28 per cent. 


Corporation Accounts with the Gene- 
ral Government.—At the close of the late 
war, the Corporation of the city of New- 
York paid the sum of $36,000 to indivi- 
duals on Long-Island, for the use of lands 
and damages done thereon, by throwing 
up redoubts. On the settlement of the 
accounts between the Corporation and 
the General Governmert, this sum was 
not allowed by the latter, and from the 
disposition manifested at Washington on 
the subject, little hope was entertained 
that the city would be reinbursed. We 
now learn that through the exertions of 
General Morton, Clerk of the Common 
Council, the amount has been allowed 
by the General Government, and paid. 
The Corporation voted the sum of $1,000 
to the General as a gratuity for his suc- 
cessful exertions in this affair. 


Com. Adv. 


The United States, according to a re- 
port by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Senate November, 17, 1820, have 
purchased from the Indians 191,776,538 
acres of land. 


The General Government have ad- 
justed the State of Maryland’s claim to 
the amount of $93,000. 


During the ravages of the pestilence 
at Savannah, more than five hundred 
persons, including eight physicians, were 
interred in that city, 
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Tonnage of the United States —Trea- 
sury Department, Register’s Office, 27th of 
December, 1820.—Sir, | have the honour to 
transmit the Annual statement to the 3ist of 
December, 1819, of the District Tonnage of 
the United States. 
Tons. 95ths. 
The registered tonnage, as 
corrected at this office, for 
the year 1819, is stated at 
The enrolled and licensed 
to: nage, is stated at 
The fishing vessels, at 


612,930 44 


571,058 46 
76,762 66 





Amounting to 1,260,751 61 





The tonnage en which duties 
were collected during the 
year 1819, amounted as 
follows : 

Registered tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade, paying 
duty on each voyage, 

Enrolled and licensed ton- 
nage employed in the 
coasting trade, paying an 
annual duty ; also, regis- 
tered tonnage employed in 
ditto, paying duty on each 
entry, 600,917 38 

Fishing vessels the same, 76,918 75 


774,755 75 





1,452,591 93 





Duties were also paid on ton- 
nage owned by citizens of 
the United States engaged 
in foreigu trade, not regis- 
tered, 8,823 06 

Ditto coasting trade, 889 42 

aa eee 9,722 48 

Total amount of tonnage on 

which duties were col- 

lected, 1,462,314 46 








Of the registered tonnage, 
amounting. as before sta- 
ted, to 612,930 44 tons, 
there wa. employed in the 
whale fishery, 

Enrolled and licensed ton- 
nage aiso in the whale 
fishery, 686 35 


31,700 40 





Amounting to 32,386 75 





' I beg leave to subjoin a statement of 
the tonnage for the year 1819, compared 
4vith the amount thereof, as exhibited in the 
preceding annual statement for the year 
1818, with notes in relation to the increase 
of the registered and enrolled tonnage re- 
spectively, in 1819 

By this statement, it appears, that the total 
amount of new vessels built in the several 
districts of the United States, was 
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Tons. 95ths 
Registered tonnage 41,837 53 
Enrolled do 37,980 33 
Total am’nt of new vessels 79,817 86 





I have the honour to be, with great re- 
spect, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 
Hon. Wu. H Crawrorp 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Expor's from the United States, for the year 
ending the 30th of September last, valued 
as follows: 

Of Domestic Products, 51,683,640 

Foreign Products, 18,008,029 

Making a total of $69,691,669, according to 

the custom house valuation. 

The Domestic Exports were composed of 
the following general amounts: 


Products of the Sea, 2,251,000 
Producis of the Forest, 5,304,000 
Products of Agriculture, 41,485,000 
Products of Manufactures, 2,019,000 
Uncertain, 625,000 


The State of Georgia derives an an- 
nual income of from 70 to 80,000 dol- 
lars, from the bank stock owned in the 
different banking institutions of that 
state. 


The Russian city of Odessa, situated 
on the Black Sea, between the mouths 
of the Dneister and the Dneiper, has be- 
come a place of great commercial im- 
portance, with a population of more than 
50,000 inhabitants, as stated in Bor- 
dainz’s work, entitled “‘ European Com- 
merce.”’ It is only 28 years since the 
first buildings were erected there. 

Failure of the Olive in France.—Let- 
ters from Provence mention the total fai- 
lure of olive plantations in that part of 
France ; it has, indeed, been remarked, 
that, for upwards of half a century, the 
olives have shown a tendency to emi- 
grate. The soil of Provence now ap- 
pears to be entirely ruined, and no hope 
is entertained there of the future culti- 
vation of olives. For the last fifty years, 
none of the young shoots have risen to 
above five or six feet high. Itis the 
same in the adjacent countries, which 
have all suffered more or less from the 
cold of late years. Two-fifths of these 
plants have been cut down to the very 
roots; and three years will scarcely suf- 
fice to enable them to Wttain maturity. 
The olives of Marseilles and Var were, 
some time ago, in excellent condition ; 
but all have perished. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of December, 1820. 
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PRINTING AND BOOK-BIN DIN G. 


{> Orders for Printing and Book-binding, of every description, will 
be promptly attended to, and done on moderate terms, at the office of the 
Literary Journal, No. 101 Greenwich-street. 
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HAS IN PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, “ 
THE ANGEL OF THE WORLD, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY/ A.M. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION OF 
 QYUBRICGAN POPULAR LESSONS, 


Chiefly sélectéd fromthe writings of Mrs. Borbdbld; Miss Edgworth, 


and other approved authors, designed particularly for the younger classes 
of children in schools,” ates Z i 


The following recommendatory remarks are from the pen. of Mr. 


Walsh, editor of the National Gazette :—‘‘ One of the best little volumes 
devoted tothe use of: children, is a compilation made by a lady of New- 
York, with the title ‘* American Popular Lessons, chiefly selected from. 
the writings of Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, and other approved au- 
thors, designed particularly for. the younger classes of children in 
schools.” is design could not, in our judgment, haye been more judi- 
ciously prosecuted ; agreat variety of the most necessary and pleasant 
instruction, drawn from.the best sources, and skilfully recast, is brought 
within a small compass, tinder a neat, appropriate form. ‘The introdug- 
tion, written by the compiler, appears to us to be a performance of a very 
superior order, indicating powers.of reflection and diction, which should 
be employed directly for the benefit of minds in full development. — It 
possesses a kind and degree of merit so much beyond what we could 


have expected to find in.connéction with the enterprise to:which it be- _. 
longs, that it affected us with the admiration produced by the united in-* 


flaence of surprise, and positive excellence. We sincerely hope, that’ 
no prepossessions of teachers, or interests of booksellers, in other com- 
pends, will prevent this of the New-York Lady from passing into general 


use, according to her enlightened-and benevolent views.”’ 
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